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O thinking man responsible for the welfare 
N of young people can ignore the accelerating 

rise of juvenile delinquency in our society. 
There is no need to document here the magnitude 
of this frightening phenomenon. Government 
agencies, in their ponderous way, have measured 
it. (For an example, see Senate Report No. 130 
of the 85th Congress.) The popular press has 
had many a field day in exposing the lurid and 
intimate details. (For example, see Newsweek's 
special report of August 19, 1957, “Why the 
Young Kill.”) Educators are striving to under- 
stand the causes of delinquency and define the 
role of the schools in combatting it. (For an ex- 
ample, see the new series, “Roots of Delin- 
quency,” beginning in the November, 1957, New 
Mexico School Review.) 

In this issue of the KAPPAN and those that 
follow in Volume 39, we propose to examine the 
problem from various points of view. Certainly 
no individual has a monopoly of answers. We 
should hear out the theologian, for we are ac- 
cused of secularism. We must listen to the so- 
ciologist, paying more than lip service to science. 
We should see what the law enforcement officer 
has to say, the specialist in correction, the psy- 
chologist, the psychiatrist, the philosopher. We 
must follow closely the successful practices dedi- 
cated brothers in education have devised in ex- 
periments across the land. 

Understanding the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency alone will not solve the difficulty, but 
there is no use discussing the role of the schools 
until there is some understanding of the nature 
of the trouble. It is not a profound observation, 
but it is probably basic, to note that delinquency, 
like swollen tonsils, is a symptom more than it is 
a cause. If we as educators have little opportu- 
nity to treat the disease—if our role is limited 
to giving aspirin—then we ought to know about 
it, and we ought to make it clear that we know. 
The height of the ridiculous was reached (we 
think) by an author writing in the June, 1957, 
Harper's. With the abandon of irresponsible in- 
tuition, a Miss Carrighar said that teachers con- 
iribute to delinquency by “raising a wall of 
methodology” between themselves and children. 
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As reported in the New Mexico School Review, 
the late Robert Lindner flatly denied in Must 
We Conform that today’s juvenile offender bears 
any resemblance to the pictures most adults 
carry around in their memories of when-I-was-a- 
kid. Most adults remember the toleration and 
indulgence granted to the spirited adolescent who 
was expected to test society’s rules and regulations 
before accepting them. It was almost a pre- 
requisite to growing up. 

Mr. Lindner, however, saw in today’s young 
rebels a terrifying difference, and cautioned the 
adult world to treat the problem as it is—not as 
they wish it to be. 

This is what we dedicate the current KAPPAN 
series to—a treatment of the problem for what it 
is. There is no doubt that it is a bigger problem 
than the schools alone can handle, but there is 
no doubt either that the schools have some im- 
pact upon the patterns of living that indubitably 
account for delinquency. In the vast reappraisal 
of school philosophy, functions, and methods now 
under way, this question must take high priority. 


PEAKING of educational reappraisal, we note 

that certain leaders, looking wisely over the rims 
of their glasses, warn against crash programs in this 
or that, usually science and mathematics and spe- 
cial attention to the gifted. 

It has been our observation that, under our system 
of education (whose ethic we would not give up for 
the world), even the so-called crash programs are 
slow enough in getting under way, and their widen- 
ing circles meet mountains of inertia. In Look’s ex- 
cellent article, “The Plight of the Gifted Child” 
(Nov. 26, 1957), George Leonard asks why, when 
both the child and society will benefit from a sound 
program for the gifted, and the techniques are well 
known, so few programs have actually been started. 
He says, “Conferences on the subject have become 
mostly a marathon of talk, yielding thousands of 
pages of reports but little real action. . . . Money is 
not the real need. A good program for the gifted 
child is not expensive. . . . The real problems are 
fear of change and plain laziness. If public schools 
of the United States are truly devoted to the concept 
of the individual, here is an ideal way to start prov- 
ing it.” 

We doubt if even Sputnik and its successors will 
swing the pendulum too far too fast. —S.E. 





The Challenge of Juvenile Delinquency: 


A Sickness in Society 


A young professor at Harvard’s Divinity School finds the 
absence of any sense of true authority and responsibility 
a basic cause of juvenile delinquency. He finds that both 
schools and churches have fallen for the cult of adjustment 
and have thus lost the ability to cope realistically with the 
situation. The author appeals for a total re-orientation in 


our educational efforts. 


By WALTER LEIBRECHT 


HERE comes a time in the life of every 
growing young person when he begins to 
think and act on his own, and to establish 
himself as a full person. This is a healthy and 
a necessary reaction in the young generation. The 
youth learns to reassess the familiar notions and 
values he absorbed during the years of child- 
hood. This process often takes the form of re- 
bellion, and, just as often, results in pain and 
apprehension on the part of both parents and 
teacher. But it is the most crucial stage in the 
growth of a new generation. A society which is 
bent on stifling this state of intellectual and moral 
rebellion by the use of modern methods of psy- 
chological “‘adjustment” is well on the way to 
stagnation. This is quite evidently the central 
problem of education in Soviet Russia: how to 
tame the young, to keep them in the discipline 
of the Party, and yet to avoid cutting off their 
creativity. The actual Soviet solution to the prob- 
lem—miaking the young generation march, serve, 
and work—does not really solve because it with- 
holds the freedom which is basic to an essential 
self-development and re-orientation in the young. 
Nor is this problem unknown in the United 
States. Following the wisdom of Dewey blindly, 
we have constructed an educational program 
on the ideological foundation of “adjustment-to- 
life.” We have had success in taming the great 
majority of our adolescents, not by the mistaken 
methods of totalitarian regimentation, but by 
an equally inept method of depriving them of 
any sense of true authority, of being guided and 
being challenged by new ideas and visions; we 
have left them almost completely to themselves, 
in an atmosphere of unmanageable and meaning- 
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less freedom. The young not only feel they are 
free from true moral and spiritual moorings, but 
they also feel inexplicably, puzzlingly exempt 
from true responsibility. They may find at times 
a certain sustaining meaning in their “emancipa- 
tion,” but beneath it all they also suspect that 
“emancipation” is not necessarily true freedom, 
and that the emancipation they are supposedly 
enjoying is really a condition of being “unbut- 
toned,” as T. S. Eliot has remarked. 

The result is therefore a widely felt tedium, 
an empty boredom and confusion among the 
new generation. We have softened the life of 
the young within our societal structure to such 
an extent that the structure becomes amorphous 
and indefinable, leaving the adolescent basically 
without anything to rebel against. The insecurity 
of young people, their manifest need of a vital and 
independent reappraisal of life’s values and mean- 
ings, is basically caused by the intellectual void 
in which they discover themselves, an uncomfort- 
able vacuum whose quiet misery is aggravated by 
the cult of “adjustment.” 


A Reaction of the Intellectually Unenticed 


Much of what occurs under the term “juvenile 
delinquency” is a reaction of boys and girls who 
remain intellectually unenticed, who seek exit 
from their cramping inactivity through roads of 
distracting excitements and time-killing thrills. 
Many intelligent youngsters from financially stable 
homes who “get into trouble” would come under 
this category. It is evident that, in studying typical 
cases of juvenile “crime-for-thrills,” the counsel 
that blandly and pathetically clamors for “adjust- 
ment” simply misses the point. To delve into the 
childhood experiences of these youngsters, and to 
point to inevitable factors of parental and other 
forms of rejection, overlooks the patent fact that 
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these delinquent youths are primarily reacting 
out of the very atmosphere of their present 
teen-age life, a life and a future which presents 
no constructive challenge to their insistent desire 
of excitement, adventure, and fulfilling commit- 
ment. 

The vital expression of youth, therefore, is 
thwarted by the emptiness, confusion, and casual 
indifference of their elders. We often find, there- 
fore, explosive outbreaks of chaos and destruc- 
tion, an uncontrolled desire for the thrill that will 
take the throb out of ennui. One often observes 
these sudden and seemingly inexplicable reactions 
in the life of boys and girls who are usually well 
behaved. 

If these were simply extreme and isolated cases 
of confused and rebellious adolescence, they 
would of course create painful complications for 
the persons involved but would not deserve na- 
tional notice. But is it not the case that the 
phenomenon of juvenile delinquency has increased 
out of all proportion to growth in population? On 
February 13, 1957, the New York City commis- 
sioner of police, Stephen P. Kennedy, reported 
a 32 per cent increase in the number of youths 
arrested in 1956 as compared with 1955. It is 
with disturbed concern that we read of more 
than one million American boys and girls an- 
nually involved in offenses of more or less crim- 
inal nature. (The problem does not vex our coun- 
try alone, of course.) The attention which we 
must bring to bear on this problem must be full 
and concentrated, especially in this particular 
stage of the situation where it has become con- 
clusively apparent to many people that our cus- 
tomary ways of coping with it will not suffice. 


O write on the causes of juvenile delinquency 

is no easy task, since each case is individual- 
ly different and requires the individual evaluation 
of the phychiatrist, the social worker, and other 
specialists. What may be true in the case of the 
intelligent delinquent who took the life of a cat 
“just for kicks” may be not at all the case with 
a half-witted youngster who, with the gang he 
has joined, gets into serious trouble. 

Nevertheless, I contend here that both cases 
must be understood as symptoms of a sickness in 
our society. The parents, the social worker, the 
minister, the teacher: in each individual case they 
can give valuable help. But unless there is a 
fundamental reorientation of ideals and values 
in our society, and especially in the whole educa- 
tional process of the nation, this growing problem 
will continue to grow more problematic. 

The ideals and driving motive-forces of our 
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society remain those of a rapidly growing, 
widely expansive community—a fact hardly 
disguised by the public protestation of loftier 
goals. That which moves us, which engages our 
vision and enlists our energies, is the unabashed 
glorification of “success”—-defined in narrowly 
arbitrary terms. The “ideal” is not the cultured, 
considerate, religious, or noble man, but the “suc- 
cessful” one. To be fully recognized and accepted 
in our society, one must parade the appurtenances 
of success in visible and tactile terms. In the 
young and expanding frontier society, this situa- 
tion, though primitive, was understandable. The 
challenge to creativity and exploration unleashed 
tremendous power in that early society, and suc- 
cess was fairly well delineated. But this is no 
longer our situation. Our economy becomes more 
and more static; although America’s social and 
economic structures may still be more flexible 
than in many countries, she is no longer the land 
of limitless possibilities. A society like that of 
Holland, for instance, could not afford to continue 
to make the ideal of material success the primary 
aim of life and the decisive criterion for social 
acceptance. Why? Simply because the structure 
allows only ten per cent or less of all the young 
generation to manifest their “success” in con- 
spicuous fashion, and most of these are destined 
for such a role by privilege. Our present eco- 
nomic structure is not so different, and though we 
don’t want to accept it, we have become more 
European in that only a few have a real chance 
in the competition toward the cherished prize of 
success. 

This is the deep inner conflict in our society. 
We still cherish and acclaim the ideals of a widely 
expansive community while actually living in the 
limitations, restraints, and securities of a static 
society. This tension is felt on the adult level, as 
depicted, for instance, in Arthur Miller’s “Death 
of a Salesman.” But this dilemma creates a much 
bigger problem for our young generation, a gen- 
eration nurtured in the adulation of an ill-defined 
“success,” attended by a display of power and 
even violence, but constantly frustrated in the 
desire to express such ideals. 

Radio, TV, and the movies provide a plethora 
of Westerns. The quickest “draw,” the hardest 
punch: they always win. And the clean-cut char- 
acter of the “hero” often only thinly disguises 
simple adulation of sheer power and brutality. 
This latent and dark desire is manifest on the 
“adult” level in the popularity of crime stories. 
As an adult, one can fairly dismiss the effects 
of such programs immediately after they are over, 
but the child is not as easily able to switch from 
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the imaginary to the real world. One has only to 
observe the faces of children absorbed in the 
fantasies of television to be impressed with the 
earnest seriousness of their attention. The ideal 
of “toughness” is soon conveyed to the child, 
and he wants to emulate his hero. It is hard to 
understand how a child can be subjected to so 
much of this kind of viewing and not be expected 
to give expression to his “ideals” in one way or 
another. In many instances, even competitive 
sports, however well conducted, cannot undo the 
harm caused by early indoctrination in power and 
violence. 

The inner problems created by this constant 
harboring and repressing of the desire for power 
and violence cannot help but persist through the 
years. Mr. Kinsey has given us some idea that such 
problems still vex and hound the intimate life of 
the clean cut “man in the grey flannel suit.” One 
way out for the youngster is to join a gang—an 
in-group in which power is accepted as the ideal 
and the drive for it freely expressed. 

The ideals of the boom-town still are effective, 
but in the frontier society young boys had to work 
hard, just as the adults did, and one had to sweat 
to be worthy of material success. But today we 
pamper our young in our more static society, 
where the virtues of smoothness, efficiency, and 
security clash jarringly with the vital drives of 
power and success. Our young generation does 
not really have to work. Our educational process 
is drawn out over a long period and contains an 
incredible amount of mere loafing. Our high- 
school students simply do not know what hard 
and disciplined intellectual work is, and vast 
numbers of students develop the habit of getting 
by with the least effort. In no other country do 
parents have so much to say in matters of school- 
ing and curriculum, but parents do not really in- 
sist that their children be put to work. The reason- 
ing of many fathers is inspired by the vision of 
their having “had it tough,” and they do not want 
their children to have to undergo the same ex- 
ertion they experienced; they work more so that 
their children may work less! 

We have provided our children with a soft bed, 
but we have robbed them of responsibility and 
the need to work hard—a general neglect which is 
having effect upon our whole society, which at the 
present moment finds itself embarrassingly be- 
hind the Soviet Union, in certain respects, with 
regard to actual achievements of the educational 
process. The high-school period becomes for 
many a time of waiting, most trying both 
for the bright students who become bored and for 
the poorly gifted students who are carried along 
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without fully participating in the actual activity 
of the class. The life and position of the student 
has neither its own dignity nor is it really ac- 
cepted by our society as a profession. Even stu- 
dents who have no financial problems feel the 
urgent desire to spend their summer not in fur- 
ther studying or reading but working at “some- 
thing worth-while.” 

In order to exercise his desire to be success- 
ful and active, the student feels that he has to 
be active in non-school employment. High-school 
and college training are accepted as necessary 
stepping stones towards higher-income brackets, 
In most of our schools there is little awareness 
of the inner dignity and satisfying rewards of 
learning, which, as the search for truth, is the 
highest possible activity of the human being. The 
incentive for learning, unfortunately, is provided 
by a transference of the competitive principle of 
our economic life into the realm of learning, 
fundamentally violating the true nature of scholar- 
ship. The deep dissatisfaction of the student is 
often caused by a feeling that although he is very 
busy and competing for top grades, he is never- 
theless racing aimlessly about, like the squirrel in 
its wheel-cage. With the decreasing prestige of 
learning, the educator has become increasingly 
stripped of the vestiges of authority in the com- 
munity. 


WOULD say that the loss of a true and proper 

authority in education is very definitely a 
major factor in the great increase in juvenile 
delinquency. In the name of the democratic fam- 
ily, the authority of too-permissive parents has 
been steadily revoked. Many parents welcomed 
this process as an easy way out from otherwise 
perplexing responsibilities. “Community agencies” 
were left over-burdened with a task that became 
more than ordinarily burdensome because the 
family unit no longer exercised sufficient in- 
fluence upon its members. 

Real authority lies with society itself, many 
believe. The morally good becomes identified with 
that which is accepted by the general public, the 
public which elevates Emily Post from the level 
of social customs to that of ethics. There is little 
of a living reverence for an authority and law 
which transcends the positive customs and regu- 
lations of the common life. In speaking to young 
peoples’ groups, I always find a remarkable con- 
cern about right and wrong. They want to do the 
right and shun the wrong action, not in order to 
be acceptable in the sight of God but in the sight 
of society—their own society. They discover and 
establish what is right and wrong through dis- 
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cussion and general agreement. The new democ- 
racy is to be built on laws which themselves have 
been formed by democratic process. 

The result of this is a levelling process which 
confuses the socially acceptable with the abso- 
lutely valid and thus forebodes the actual loss of 
the ideal. It is quite evident that this results in a 
great intellectual and moral insecurity for the 
younger generation, and creates immense frustra- 
tion. In this atmosphere many fruitless discus- 
sions and conflicts arise, as for instance the 
unending debate about dating, while at the same 
time many inner struggles are thwarted. Youth 
deeply resent this vacuum, and in recent years 
we have noted a strong but unfulfilled desire for 
true authority among them. 

The high-school student who is popular, and 
therefore well accepted by his own society, usually 
has no difficulties in being “good’—that is, in 
accepting the rules of his own society as valid. 
But the unpopular student finds himself quickly 
excluded from the group; this is the worst thing 
that can happen to a young boy or girl in a society 
which has ascribed to social acceptance the re- 
ligious dimension of salvation and condemnation. 
The isolated boy or girl is likely to take the one 
remaining way out: to join a gang of similarly 
isolated youngsters. Here, isolation is overcome 
and here he can freely express his resentment 
against the society which excluded him. This gives 
him a chance to strike back and at the same 
time to be socially acceptable within his own 
miniature society: the gang. So to say, a trans- 
formation takes place—the clash with the laws of 
the big society make the delinquent a hero with- 
inthe gang, which accounts for the fact that gang 
members who have been arrested for committing 
acrime are often quite indifferent and feel hardly 
any remorse. 


Schools Fail at Crucial Point 


The schools are apparently quite powerless 
against the development of the gang, simply be- 
cause they limit themselves to the teaching of 
kills and to creating an atmosphere of social 
awareness. They fail to reach children on the level 
where the motive forces of life are shaped. There 
s education in efficiency but too little education 
of the mind and almost no education of the heart. 
We have an education which makes society itself 
and the living in society its sole object, but which 
no longer takes the dimension of the individual 
and the dimension of the divine truly seriously. 

The churches and the synagogues have been 
‘elpful in many ways in providing healthy group 
tivities for the young people, but they have ne- 
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glected their genuine task, namely caring for the 
souls of those entrusted to them. Like the parents, 
the minister has often resigned from his position 
and responsibility of spiritual leadership. The 
churches show remarkable versatility in teaching 
all the social graces, sports, arts, and crafts; but 
there are innumerable Christian young people’s 
groups who are never challenged in mind and 
spirit. The message of the church is in too many 
cases handed to the young people in the inte- 
grated version of the “peace of mind” and the 
“through faith to adjustment” theme. 


Churches, Too, Become ‘“‘Contemporary” 


Many churches have, like the schools, become 
so “contemporary” that they are now mere in- 
stances of society in general, exercising the saving 
function of social acceptance in their being a 
club rather than a congregation. The transcendent 
and prophetic element in preaching has been sac- 
rificed, and many congregations have become 
mere servants of society rather than the heralds 
and servants of God. The more the church identi- 
fies itself with the society, the more it loses the 
grace of true acceptance. Although any meaning- 
ful community of people within society is an im- 
portant deterant against the leveling effects of 
what we call mass society, it is nevertheless doubt- 
ful whether many of our congregations fulfill a 
function greater than that. If the congregation 
becomes identical with those who are accepted 
in society, then it will bear the mark of social 
exclusiveness. The loss of the reality and di- 
mension of grace in many churches expresses it- 
self in the loss of true Christian inclusiveness. The 
isolated boy or girl, the potential delinquent, finds 
in most congregations the same social barriers 
which prevent him from really becoming part 
of other communities. Most congregations do not 
provide a home for those rejected by society; in 
this respect the bars and taverns do a better job. 


If it is still the center of the Christian message 
that God in his grace accepts man even and al- 
though man is really unacceptable, then it must be 
said that the churches have not succeeded in ex- 
pressing this truth in their congregational exist- 
ence and have, therefore, exactly missed the 
realization of their redeeming function in and for 
society. 


The churches have fallen for the most danger- 
ous and short-sighted deception of modern man— 
namely that if we provide the proper nourish- 
ment, sports, and wholesome recreations for 
young people, their souls will take care of them- 
selves. Yes, indeed, the soul takes care of itself, 
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but quite often in a surprisingly different way 
than we had generally expected. 

Of course one has to generalize in assessing 
the whole problem of juvenile delinquency, and 
this means that one cannot do full justice to 
those many individual instances in which 
churches, synagogues, and schools have done ex- 
cellent work with the young and have truly in- 
spired their minds as well as their whole person. 


S an attempt at pointing the way towards a 

possible solution, or at least towards a more 
realistic coping with the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency, I want to make a few remarks on our 
treatment of those boys and girls who have ac- 
tually become delinquent and on our possibilities 
of taking preventive action. 

We cannot deal with the actual delinquency 
of a boy, which means his committed misdeed, as 
basically a pathological phenomenon, as for in- 
stance Dr. Richard McCann suggests in his other- 
wise very illuminating book, Delinquency: Sick- 
ness or Sin?' It is this type of reasoning which 
has actually damaged the moral consciousness 
of even the healthy juveniles, providing them 
more with psychological excuses. It is this type 
of reasoning which leads to the absorption of the 
ethical in the psychological and which turns mod- 
ern man away from the necessity of making 
ethical decisions by leading him into a rather mor- 
bid psychological self-reflection with the demand 
of an almost impossible self-acception instead of 
the acceptance and forgiveness of the self by God. 

Of course we must see the guilt of society— 
the guilt of all those who make up society, in- 
cluding myself, in respect to each individual crime 
committed. But we must nevertheless hold the 
young delinquent responsible for his act. There 
must be punishment, not only for justice’s sake 
and for the protection of society, but also to up- 
hold the inner integrity of the delinquent’s per- 
sonality. Not punishment, as such, but the res- 
toration of a delinquent person will be the ulti- 
mate aim of our concern. The punishment can- 
not be of such a nature as to prevent such re- 
storing action. Towards this end the state must see 
to it that even there, where the delinquent has to 
be kept in custody, a door is left open for the 
minister and social worker to attempt a re- 
orientation of the delinquent. 

Our basic understanding of human nature will 
be of great importance in this restoring work. 
If we see in each delinquent only the inner 
mania 4 la Freud, we will be greatly hindered in 
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our attempts to liberate the inner self of this de. 
linqguent towards a new integrity and wholeness. 
We have to realize that ultimately evil is the dis- 
tortion of the good and that ultimately the most 
distorted inner self and conscience of the delip- 
quent can be and must be appealed to, if we suc. 
ceed in bringing him to see himself in the pres. 
ence of the Divine. 

But likewise, we must realize the radical 
seriousness of evil. Any honest analysis will a 
with the judgment of modern psychiatry that the 
rational moralism preached in so many of our 
churches is both inadequate and shallow. Simone 
Weil expresses the truth which we have all felt 
when she writes: 


I have germs of all possible crimes, or nearly all, 
within me. I became aware of this in the course of 

a journey, in circumstances which I have described 

to you. The crimes horrified me, but they did not 

surprise me; I felt the possibility of them within 
myself; it was actually because I felt this possibility 
within myself that they filled me with such horror, 

This natural disposition is dangerous and very 

painful, but, like every variety of natural disposi- 

tion, it can be put to good purpose if one knows 
how to make the right use of it with the help 
of grace. 

Through grace such painful insight into our 
own self makes us truly identical with the de- 
linquent kept in custody, and it is at that moment 
that my acceptance of him and his acceptance 
of me can be simple and natural. When this hap- 
pens we can speak of the gift of grace, and only 
then will we have the necessary understanding and 
patience with the likely occasions of relapse on 
the part of the delinquent. Only then can we ex- 
pect that the delinquent will accept his guilt as 
guilt, and hope that it will be possible for him 
to receive divine acceptance although he may be 
rejected by society and his own self. 

It may be that the ancient custom of confes- 
sion, repentance, and absolution is still basically 
valid. But one hesitates to speak of it because 
it is so often realized in an atmosphere of moral- 
ism instead of in the reality of grace. Maybe 
there are better ways of expressing the necessary 
restoration of the wholeness of the delinquents 
person. In any case, he is in need of help from 
without; and such help if it is to be truly worth- 
while must have a priestly function, “adjusting” 
the young criminal, not primarily to society, but 
to God, so to speak, and his own true self. But 
all our efforts will be in vain if there are no possi- 
bilities for this self to express itself creatively. 
It is essential that the young delinquents who are 
living within the narrow restrictions of a reform- 
atory be given responsibility, if even to the small- 
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est degree, and a chance to express themselves 
creatively. 

Just as important as the understanding help to 
those who have actually gotten into serious 
trouble is our active concern with preventive 
actions towards a possible restraining and re- 
ducing of the whole phenomenon of juvenile crime 
and delinquency. Ultimately we would have to 
concern ourselves with a reappraisal of the driving 
motives and dominant notions which move our 
society and the life of the young within the 
structure of society. We would have to reassess 
the basic aims of our educational process. 


But here I want to mention only a number of 
immediate goals toward which we will have to 
move if we want to avoid a further deterioration 
of the place of youth within our community. First, 
the young generation should gradually be led out 
of the atmosphere of loafing and waiting into a 
situation of serious work and responsibility. The 
grade schools and high schools will have to move 
away from a “mere atmosphere of social aware- 
ness” and from a hardly disguised anti-intellec- 
tualism towards serious intellectual work. This 
does not mean that there should be no place for 
sports and all sorts of fun and social activities. 


For students who are not suited to such stimu- 
lating and strenuous intellectual pursuit, special 
trade schools would be built where they could 
develop technical and other skills and yet where 
they would be trained within a school which 
would develop their mental and spiritual aspects 
as well. If religion cannot be taught in the high 
school, then the study of ethics should be taken 
up seriously, and if such education would only 
instill in the child a sense of reverence and a 
willingness to serve, much would have been 
achieved. There must be an education of the heart 
as well as of the mind in our students. 


A SICKNESS IN SOCIETY 
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It is here in particular where I see the task of 
the church in working with this new generation: 
to challenge the mind and the heart of the young 
with the best of her heritage. It is the task of 
the church to communicate a sense of holiness 
of the Divine transcending all the social dimen- 
sions of life. It is further the task of the church 
to communicate a sense of love and compassion, 
not as a sentimental projection but realizing it- 
self in the concrete personal relationship of those 
who have felt the renewing power of grace. 

There is no general recipe as to the minister’s 
function and service for this growing generation. 
Sometimes he will have to be an outspoken 
leader, and at other times his guidance will have 
to be indirect and patiently waiting to be com- 
pared with the Socratic art of mid-wifery, helping 
the young to overcome the sterile confusions of 
their lives, so that the deeper and constructive 
conflicts of their inner selves may be expressed 
and fought out freely. Our life is a real fight, 
and to this we have to challenge our young. It 
is such struggle which makes life hard but worth- 
while. As Keats expressed it, “The world is the 
veil of soul making. Do you not see how necessary 
a world of pain and troubles is to school an in- 
telligence and to make it a soul?” 

I do not plead the cause of naive idealism. We 
see the reality of the forces of destruction and 
perversion in our life as well as those of others. 
But have we not also seen that evil can be turned 
into good through grace? The destructiveness and 
confusion among the young, are they not dormant 
powers waiting for the call of a great idea or real- 
ity powerful enough to reunite those energies, 
rampant and gone astray, into the wholeness of 
creation? And although we are deeply concerned 
with the vastness and seriousness of the problem 
here discussed, we may yet see in it a great chal- 
lenge given to our generation. 





The following annotated list of books on 
juvenile delinquency is taken from a compre- 
hensive compilation titled “Books for the Well- 
Read Layman” prepared by Edward J. Neale 
of Los Angeles State College. The KAPPAN 
expects to publish other sections of Neale’s 
compilation, which he describes as “popular, 
developmental, alimentary, and unifying.” 

Dale Kramer, Teen-Age Gangs, 1953. The 
stories of three teen-age youths and the gangs 
they led. Revealing and arousing. 

William C. Kvaraceous, The Community 
and the Delinquent, 1954. A competent college 





text so clearly and appealingly written it will 
charm any adult concerned with this vital topic. 
John B. Martin, Why Did They Kill? 1953. 
A shocking case history of a motiveless murder 
by three boys of good family. Described by 
perhaps the ablest crime reporter in America. 
Irving Shulman, Amboy Dukes, 1947. Crime 
and juvenile delinquency during the war years 
in the story of a group of Brooklyn youth. 
Violence is portrayed to inform, not shock. 
Bernard Williams, Jailbait, 1949. A study of 
juvenile delinquency in the U.S., written with 
the cooperation of federal and state agencies. 
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Edueation and the Cult of Certainty 


Should teachers foster notions of certainty in respect to truth 
and morality? Is relativism dangerous for the masses of mankind? 
Can man’s loyalties be securely attached only to “eternal verities?” 
Professor Neff thinks not. The cult of certainty, he says, child of 
the flat earth, of mechanism, of scholastic and Aristotelian logic, 
has had its day. The highest concern of the educator, as with the 


theologian, is the quest. 


By FREDERICK C. NEFF 


UR present generation is faced with a prob- 
O lem which the teaching profession can no 
longer safely or sensibly ignore. | refer 
to the question of whether we ought to foster 
notions of rigidity and certainty in respect to 
truth and morality, or whether we would do bet- 
ter to nurture attitudes of flexibility and caution 
in such matters. It is at once a philosophic and 
a practical problem—philosophic because it re- 
quires a grappling with theoretical and scientific 
principles, and practical in that it penetrates to 
the core of human affairs. 
In philosophic terms, the problem is often 
stated as the issue of absolutism vs. relativism. 
Most teachers have in the past been satisfied to 


leave this question to the professional philosopher, 
believing, no doubt, that philosophic issues had 
little bearing upon the practical business of 


teaching and learning. But the situation has 
changed and is continuing to change rapidly, so 
that such problems can no longer be bypassed. 
Revolutionary discoveries in science and tech- 
nology have had an impact upon nearly every 
phase of human thought and activity. We are 
suddenly finding ourselves living in an altered 
world, where many of our earlier scientific and 
moral principles are becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to apply. In this altered framework, where 
a discovery in biology requires a revision of a 
principle in psychology, or where an archeological 
finding results in a reinterpretation of an epoch 
in history, the teacher who pleads the unrelated- 
ness of subjects in attempting to preside over a 
sacrosanct domain of fixed knowledge simply be- 
longs to a bygone generation. 

I distinctly recall an occasion when a student 
stopped me after class to inquire whether I really 
meant to imply that there are many questions to 
which there are no final answers. It shocked me 





MR. NEFF (Alpha Chi 788) is a professor of educa- 
tion at Rutgers University. 





to realize that a college student should have been 
so late in coming upon that view. And I suppose 
that I shocked him, too, in mentioning it. But as 
I reflected upon the probable reason for his query 
and his concern, it occurred to me that much of 
the teaching that goes on, especially in the early 
grades, is geared to fostering what might be 
termed “security in certainty.” To be trained to 
believe that ours is a fixed, static world, where 
truth and goodness lie idle and immutable, and 
later to discover that we are living in an active, 
changing world, where every concept is open to 
modification and improvement, must be for the 
sensitive individual a startling experience, for it 
demands a considerable overhauling of belief and 
some painstaking scrutiny. If “allness is a sign 
of illness,” if fixity, rigidity, and intolerance 
are characteristic of the mentally disturbed and 
the insecure, then we might do worse than to 
cultivate in the young attitudes of flexibility, 
adaptability, and generosity of spirit. 


How Do We Handle CHANGE? 


Are we really educating when we neglect to in- 
corporate change as an integral part of our teach- 
ing procedures? Can a physics teacher fail to 
recognize the obsolescence of Newtonian atomism 
and ignore the alterations in our understanding of 
the nature of matter that have been brought about 
by the “field” and relativity theories? Can the 
teacher of geometry afford to pretend that 
Euclidean concepts remain certain knowledge? 
Can the psychology instructor assume that the 
“wholeness” of operational, organismic, and 
Gestalt psychologies has not largely superseded 
the analytic and mechanistic notions of behavior- 
ism? Can a language teacher suppose that a living 
language remains pure and formal, regardless of 
usage and interlingual communication? And, per- 
haps most important of all, can any teacher who 
is seriously concerned with cultivating moral 
standards take it for granted that “answers” are 
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all that is needed, and that criticism, discussion, 
and process are never to be engaged in? 

Most of the changes that have come about 
during the last half century have been due to 
experimentation at physical levels. We usually 
welcome these kinds of change, supposing some- 
how that they have little to do with our basic 
beliefs. As a consequence, we have seen more 
changes in physics than in philosophy, in prac- 
tice than in principle, in manners than in morals. 
[ cannot but think that if religion, which has tra- 
ditionally been regarded as the counselor of men’s 
souls, had been willing to move in hitherto un- 
tried directions, if it had pioneered in probing 
human motives and human drives, if it had had 
a properly dispassionate and unpretentious at- 
titude toward human frailties and human facts, 
then, perhaps, the science of psychiatry need 
never have been born, for we should have had 
no use for it. Instead, however, it has been sup- 
posed that abstract principles would fit all cases 
—that circumstance, time, and place could be 
ignored. Fixity, again, had been placed ahead of 
contextual considerations in an appraisal of 
human ills. That religion cannot substitute for 


psychiatry, that there are areas of human nature 
which it apparently is not moving seriously to 
consider, is attested by the appalling number of 
clergymen who must look to psychiatry for guid- 


ance, as recently reported in a national magazine.’ 


“The Search” Becomes Respectable 


The position that the teacher actually has a 
moral obligation to search with students for sat- 
isfactory answers to questions of right and wrong 
is receiving increasing support from respected 
thinkers in the field. I have in mind men like 
Paul Tillich in theology and Theodore M. Greene 
in philosophy. Tillich holds that the highest con- 
cern of theology is not with “answers,” but with 
what could be called the moral quest. It is rela- 
tively easy to find precepts that have already been 
laid down. One can do little more with them 
than to memorize and apply them. But the quest 
for the good life—the quest for God, if you will 
—this is a distinctively moral undertaking. And 
the very heart of this quest lies in process—in 
probing, discussing, evolving, pondering, criticiz- 
ing, refining, and improving. 

Only when all the facts are in, “when Earth’s 
last picture is painted,” shall we be able to say 
that a thing is finally and irrevocably true—and 
maybe not even then. I sometimes illustrate the 


*Shrader, Wesley, “Why Ministers Are Breaking Down,” Life, XLI 
(August 20, 1956), 95-104. 
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point in class by drawing a one-inch horizontal 
line at the far left end of the blackboard. This 
line represents the extent of man’s knowledge 
to date, as contrasted with the almost infinitely 
vaster knowledge he has yet to gain, as rep- 
resented by the extent to which the line could be 
drawn if continue to the far right end of the 
board. To say at this early stage of human his- 
tory that nothing that is now believed could pos- 
sibly be altered or supplanted by anything that is 
yet to be known becomes a little absurd, a bit 
irreverent, I should say. Instead of cocksureness 
and satisfaction in what we now know, it might be 
wiser to cultivate an attitude of humility toward 
what remains to be discovered. As John Dewey 
has stated it, “There is no belief so settled as not 
to be exposed to further inquiry.” 


Behavior Measures Belief 


In so far as theory guides practice and moral 
precepts spill over into conduct, the problem 
with which we are faced is significantly more than 
a philosopher’s dilemma. If my moral codes 
mean anything at all, then they have a bearing 
upon how I shall behave in my teaching, in my 
business transactions, toward my family and 
friends, and in my political decisions. In fact, 
the significance of belief can only be measured 
by how we behave. Those who hold that things 
are either right or wrong, that people are either 
good or bad, reveal a dangerous inflexibility in 
their behavior. It is rarely, if ever, that an idea 
could be considered as either all right or all 
wrong. Nor are people either all good or all bad. 
There is more truth than poetry in the old adage 
that there’s bad in the best of us and good in the 
worst of us. The saintliest of men has his foibles, 
and the most hardened of criminals is good to 
his mother. 

Our movie and television dramas often depict 
people as either “good guys” or “bad guys.” 
The “bad guys” are made to bite the dust or 
are otherwise eliminated, which leaves the “good 
guys” standing awkwardly around with nothing 
much left to do. In our teaching we often convey 
the notion that the present world struggle is 
similarly reducible to an elementary conflict be- 
tween good and evil. Would that it were so simple. 
We have only to recognize that any conception 
of good and bad or of right and wrong that leaves 
out of account such variants as national, credal, 
cultural, and ideological differences is not only 
unrealistic but seriously deceptive in order to 
realize the need for liberating our standards from 
parochialism and gearing them to the demands 
of international accord. 
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The “certain” notion that good and evil are 
sharply delineable and that right will triumph 
over wrong may be well-intentioned and cozy, 
but it hardly squares with the facts. It makes in- 
corrigible perfectionists of us instead of hard- 
headed realists. Evil is not, in the first place, a 
“thing,” much less something to be “eliminated,” 
as though it were some kind of mysterious force, 
the absence of which would eventuate in sweet- 
ness and light. Rather, evil, if we must use that 
term, describes a condition that must gradually 
be made better. In some form or another, how- 
ever, evil will no doubt always be with us, which 
is to say that there will probably always be some 
among us who will behave in socially unacceptable 
ways. Does this mean, then, that we should sur- 
render ourselves to defeatism? On the contrary. 
It means that we have to begin with things as 
they are, with problems that are specific, and set 
our sights, not in the language of perfection, but 
in terms of what is realizable. The urge to “get 
rid of” marks the impatient, the short-sighted per- 
son, who cannot bear to work his way through a 
morass toward higher ground from where he is, 
but who frets, entreats, and prays in the hope 
that a miracle may happen that will suddenly 
transport him to his goal. An aim of perfection 
is so removed from things as they are that it 
becomes a substitute for action. Because it is so 
remote from reality, the perfectionist can see 
no way of reaching it. And so he engages in 
lamenting the sorry state of conditions but cringes 
from muddying himself in the waters of mundane 
affairs. The dilemma of the perfectionist, like 
that of the absolutist, is, of course, that he is 
categorically attached to goals that are perennially 
unattainable. It might be wiser to regard a goal 
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Replies Welcome 


Professor Neff—and the Kappan editor— 
would welcome a thoughtful answer to this 
statement of the relativist point of view. 

For another facet of Neff’s thinking, see 
“How Moral Is Secular Education?” in the 
November, 1956, Christian Century. 











as significant to the extent that it has emerged 
from consideration of a condition which it pur- 
poses to better. 

For better or for worse, the cult of certainty 
appears to have had its day. It was a child of 
the flat earth, of mechanism, of determinism, and 
of scholastic and Aristotelian logic. The notion 
of fixed principles and mechanical laws is giving 
way to a revised outlook wherein emphasis is 
being given, not to the set limitations of human 
freedom, but to the infinite possibilities man has 
at his disposal for moral, spiritual, physical, and 
social betterment. It is to be hoped that future 
history will do better than to repeat even a 
worthy past. There is a high order of faith in 
the belief that man in his moral resourceful- 
ness can evolve a society which, in honesty, 
goodness, and humane standards, will cause the 
greatest achievements of past generations to pale 
before it. In place of certainty, we might culti- 
vate a proper degree of caution; instead of indulg- 
ing in complacency, we would do well to humble 
ourselves before the tasks that lie ahead; and in 
place of administering answers that are final, we 
might address ourselves to a quest for truth, and 
righteousness, and justice that may yield un- 
dreamed of pinnacles of human decency. 





Money for Thinking about Thinking 


The Ford Foundation has announced its will- 
ingness to pay $79,000 to “develop increased un- 
derstanding of the thinking process.” Carl I. Hov- 
land of Yale will tackle this job over a five-year 
period. 

One of the weighty questions Professor Hovland 
wili consider is the difference between “thinking 
machines” and human beings. There has been specu- 
lation that one of the differences lies in the tendency 
of the human mind to forget and distort. But, on 
the other hand, the human mind can take certain im- 
aginative flights (so defenders argue), based on ex- 


perience and assumptions, which no electronic brain 
can duplicate now. 

In our naivete, we like the cartoonist’s view: Boss 
says to good-looking secretary, regarding automation 
at the office, “Don’t worry about a machine taking 
your place, even if you can’t think.” 

* * x 


Projected construction of physical facilities for 
private colleges and universities of the U. S. in the 
1956-70 period is estimated to cost $1,931,055,000, 
according to the American Association of Fund- 
Raising Counsel. If these projected needs are met, 
it is estimated that $1,062,000,000 of the total must 
come from gifts and grants. 








MEN 


in education 





The leader of the world’s largest volun- 
tary association of educators answers 
three questions about leadership careers 
in educational organizations. 


associations of one kind and another are 

listed in part four of the current U. S. Office 
of Education Education Directory. There are 
nearly as many state associations as national and 
regional groups. 

These associations range from loosely organ- 
ized groups that do not even collect dues to 
the powerful, well-financed, highly organized Na- 
tional Educational Education Association and its 
affiliates and departments. 

The NEA is the largest voluntary association 
of educators in the world, and even its critics 
will admit that, over the past century, it has had 
a tremendous impact on education in the U.S. 

The NEA has developed a new breed of spe- 
cialists in administration, in research, in publica- 
tions, in public relations and legislation. The suc- 
cess of the NEA in focusing attention on the needs 
of the schools in the centennial year just ended 
has also put in the limelight the executive secre- 
tary of this organization, although all his instincts 
were to retire behind the scenes. And that is 
doubtless where his influence is greatest—as the 
stage manager for the association cast, as director, 
producer, and prompter too, on occasion. 

Dr. William G. Carr illustrates remarkably 
well the importance of good leadership in educa- 
tional organizations. For that reason, we have 
asked him three questions whose answers may be 
of particular interest to young men looking ahead 
to careers of leadership in education—the pre- 
sumed audience of this KAPPAN department. 

Question 1—What is your estimate of the fut- 
ure of educational associations and organizations 
and what opportunities do they offer ambitious 
young men? 

Answer—Of course, I think they have a future. 
I see no reason to assume that American educa- 
tion will cease to rely on these forms of voluntary 
Cooperative endeavor. It is true that we shall 
probably see an expansion of governmental ac- 
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Service Opportunities Unlimited 


William G. Carr 


tivities concerned with education at all levels, but 
J do not consider that the government expansion 
will reduce the role of the voluntary organization. 

Now as to the size of the opportunity, numeri- 
cally it is not very great. I would estimate the 
total number of professional employees of all 
our educational associations—local, state, and 
national—at not much more than 300. 

You asked me about the division between men 
and women. I would think that approximately 
two-thirds of these professional posts are currently 
filled by men. This means, let us say, 200 posi- 
tions. If our educational associations continue 
to increase in size and activities as they have 
over the past few years, we might guess that by 
1968, ten years from now, there may be roughly 
twice as many, say 400 positions, available for 
men in this area. The main point I want to make 
is that the total number of opportunities for em- 
ployment of this kind are very few compared to 
the number in other fields of educational service. 

With reference to earning power, I have the 
impression that our state, local, and national edu- 
cation associations are paying professional sal- 
aries at just about the level which enable them to 
compete on fairly equal terms with employment 
of similar requirements in training and responsi- 
bility in the public school systems, colleges, and 
universities. This has not been true, however, un- 
til just recently, but the increase in dues in all 
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these associations over the past few years has 
begun to enable them to pay salaries commensur- 
ate with the importance of the work. 

Your question should also be answered in terms 
of opportunity for service. I do not think that 
any position in American education today is more 
likely to give scope to imagination, energy, and 
enthusiasm than work with our voluntary organ- 
izations. At the same time, I do not think there 
is any work, with the possible exception of some 
of the great university presidencies and city 
school system superintendencies, which is as de- 
manding of the time and energy of the individual 
concerned. Whoever works for a professional 
organization has a ten hour a day, seven day a 
week job. 

In most cases the committee work over week- 
ends is exceptionally heavy, since at this part of 
the week other members of the profession are not 
required to be in their classrooms or adminis- 
trative offices. However, when an individual 
teacher or school administrator who is a member 
of an important state or national committee may 
be required to be away from home for two or 
three meetings per year, the staff member is con- 
stantly on call for a succession of meetings. There 
are not many week-ends in the year which are 
really free of responsibility. 

Question 2—If the associations offer one of 
the best avenues to effective leadership, is there 
any formula, any particular preparation, that 
a young man may employ for entering association 
work? 

Answer—lI do not think there is any special 
program that would apply in this area. The re- 
quirements for work in the various fields—gen- 
eral administration, public relations, research, etc. 
—are not greatly different from those required for 
service in the schools and colleges. I do think that 
exceptionally good training in public speaking 
and in writing are needed for success in organ- 
izational work, since so much of communication 
has to be by the oral and written word rather 
than by demonstration. 

Question 3—What are the drawbacks, if any, 


to expression of leadership in the association? 

Answer—I do not think there are any serious 
drawbacks, with one possible exception: anyone 
who expects to achieve national personal recogni- 
tion should be careful about going into this field 
of service. Most of the work that is done, and 
practically all of the really important work, js 
done with anonymity. 

* * *~ 


Dr. Carr’s own biographical sketch, as provided 
by the NEA Press and Radio Relations Office, 
shows a background of teaching, administration, 
and research. He took office as executive secre- 
tary of the NEA in 1952. He had joined the 
headquarters staff twenty-three years earlier, in 
1929. Prior to that date he was director of re- 
search in the California Teachers Association. 
From 1931 until 1940 he was director of the 
NEA Research Division. In 1940 he became as- 
sociate secretary of the NEA. From 1936 to 1951 
Dr. Carr served as secretary of the Educational 
Policies Commission. 

His teaching career began in 1924 in the 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Glendale, Calif. 
He later taught at Pacific University, Stanford 
University, the Universities of Michigan and Cali- 
fornia, and Columbia University. 

Dr. Carr is now secretary-general of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession (WCOTP). He has participated in 
international education conferences in London, 
Paris, Glasgow, Berne, Mexico City, Ottawa, San 
Juan, Malta, Cairo, Copenhagen, Oxford, Oslo, 
Istanbul, Manila, and Frankfurt. He also served 
as consultant to the U. 5. Delegation of the United 
Nations in San Francisco in 1945 and as deputy 
secretary to the UNESCO Conference in London 
in the same year. In 1953 he was a member of 
the American-Korean Mission to aid in rebuild- 
ing the educational system of Korea. In 1955-56 
he visited seven Caribbean and Central American 
republics and six nations in Southeast Asia to 
inspect educational services of ICA. 

Dr. Carr is a member of Delta Campus Chap- 
ter of Phi Delta Kappa, Stanford University. 





To Finance President’s Proposals 


In an early reaction to President Eisenhower’s 
Oklahoma City statement, Dr. William G. Carr of 
NEA asked how the great wealth of the nation will 
be tapped to finance the student incentives, better 
teaching, science laboratories, and fellowships for 
teachers proposed by the President. 

Latest information, announced by G. Kerry Smith 


of NEA in mid-December, is that a federal aid 
plan “designed to help meet the challenge of Soviet 
scientific advances” and costing $287,000,000 a year 
will be part of the President’s budget message. 


* * * 


Education in the USSR, recent publication of the 
U. S. Office of Education, may be purchased from 
the Government Printing Office for $1.25 per copy. 





Presenting That Idea in 


The Professional Journal 


By LLOYD E. McCANN 


riter. No matter how well the professionals 
know their trade, they are perpetually in- 
terested in other authors’ ideas of how writing 
can best be done. There is always the possibility 
that a new concept or an old one stated in a 
new way may spark an idea for a new story, and 
people who write for money are among the 
consistent buyers of magazines and books on 
how to write. 

Writers for the educational magazines have 
some of the same interests, and the beginning 
writer for the educational magazines often feels 
the need for “how to do it” suggestions. The 
chief purpose of educational writing, of course, is 
the improvement of educational practice. But 
when a teacher (or any kind of an educator) has 
an idea to share with the teaching profession, he, 
like the professional writer, needs to know ways 
to write which promote reader interest and un- 
derstanding. And for every teacher with an idea, 
there is a first time for magazine writing. When 
that first time comes, the teacher needs to know 
something about how to organize his efforts and 
get his writing project under way. 

It is no secret that some ways of magazine 
writing are better than others. Moreover, some 
ways of doing writing are better than others. 
College courses in journalism treat the writing 
problems effectively for professional writers, but 
few teachers have had their educational equiva- 
lent. Consequently, many educational writers 
have to stumble around in a journalistic half-dark 
until they discover some of the better ways to 
write for the educational journals. Yet there are 
a few principles of article writing that are simple 
enough to be treated briefly, vital enough to be 
valuable to the teacher-who-would-be-a-writer, 
and little published enough to justify their enumer- 
ation. 

Few of these principles are new, but all of 
them need to be applied directly to the prob- 
lems of educational writing. Most educational 
articles are in fact feature articles, and many of 


j hee “how to write” problem intrigues every 
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America’s Education Press' gives you the 
name and address of every educational jour- 
nal editor in America—and there are nearly 
1,500 of them. If they all turn down your 
masterpiece, you can pose as a foreign ex- 
pert with 1,900 editors of foreign journals 
listed in the same publication. 

Or perhaps you should read this article 
now and give the manuscript a _ critical 
scrambling. “Education writers,” says Mr. 
McCann, “have to stumble around in a jour- 
nalistic half-dark until they discover some of 
the better ways to write.” His directions 
should save some barked shins. 





the principles of journalistic feature writing apply 
also to educational writing. Additions to and sub- 
tractions from the presentations in journalism 
textbooks are necessary, but there is a significant 
need to interpret and apply journalistic principles 
in terms of educational content and for an 
audience of educators. 

The problems which beginning writers for the 
educational journals face are familiar to writers 
of all kinds. The novice needs to know: 

1. How to write what he wants to say. 

2. How to locate an outlet (market) for his 

article. 

3. How to present his manuscript to an editor 
in a way which improves its chances of ac- 
ceptance. 

Publishable ideas do not usually arrive full- 
blown. When they are not the end-products of a 
survey, of an experiment, or of a patiently de- 
veloped classroom or administrative technique, 
they may begin as a vague idea and a feeling of 
uneasiness. How, in any of these cases, does the 
novice get his ideas into presentable form? 

One of the basic essentials is to keep track of 
ideas. Many original ideas and experiences are 
forgotten or lost. To protect these materials, 
professional writers often become habitual note- 
book and diary keepers. The notebooks of Francis 
Parkman and of Nathaniel Hawthorne are fa- 


1 Full title, America’s Education Press, A Classified List of Edu 
ational Periodicals Issued im the United States of America, Twenty 
Sixth Yearbook. Together With an International List of Educational 
Periodicals, 1957. Available for $2.50 from Educational Press Asso 
ciation of America, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6. D< 
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miliar examples. These note-keeping devices are 
equally valuable to educators. 

Other experienced writers keep files of ideas. 
Emmanuel Kant kept his notes for The Critique 
of Pure Reason on the backs of old laundry slips. 
These notes were merely accumulated for several 
years, then roughly sorted for use in preparing 
the manuscript. The book as published is famous 
for a lack of clarity, which no doubt resulted in 
part from too casual use of miscellaneous notes. 


The Orderly Way 


Many writers prefer a more orderly method 
of preserving materials than is afforded by note- 
book, personal diary, or miscellaneous accumu- 
lation. They jot down subjects, paragraphs, key 
sentences, titles, and even vocabulary on three 
by five cards. They record observations and in- 
formation in the same way. All of these cards are 
filed by subject. Then when the key idea—the 
hook to hang your hat on—is found, the ac- 
cumulated material is ready to be organized for 
use in writing. 

This orderly practice of accumulating materials 
is valuable either to provide a store of publish- 
able ideas or to assist in developing and elaborat- 
ing a central idea. When the main idea for an 
article has been selected, the writer can develop 
it further by observation, investigation, experi- 
ment, or other activity that increases its interest 
or value. Materials developed by these activities 
ought to find their way into the note file and 
thence into the final manuscript. 

Once the beginner has a stock of ideas, the 
next step is one of applying sound principles of 
composition. The ideas should be presented as 
clearly and cogently and directly as possible. If 
there is any doubt about how to do this, it is no 
disgrace to refer to any of the good composition 
handbooks or writing manuals. All of the hand- 
books talk about unity, coherence, and emphasis 
—although they don’t always use those terms. 


A Solid Outline Helps 


These three characteristics of all good writing 
can never be violated in magazine writing without 
risk, and seldom without loss of writing effective- 
ness. The writer must stay on the subject—he can- 
not engage in parenthetical comments “by the 
way.” The materials must be presented in a se- 
quence that makes sense to the reader—they 
can’t be scattered about like migs in a marble 
game. And finally, some balance needs to be 
maintained between the space and prominence 
given to the most important ideas and those given 
to ideas of minor importance. A solid outline 
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will often help preserve all three of these major 
principles of composition—unity, coherence, and 
emphasis. 

The technical matter of writing a good “lead” 
is a difficult one for either the beginner or the 
experienced writer. The lead is the first paragraph 
(or less often the first two or three paragraphs) 
of the article. It is more than a conventional ip- 
troduction and it is not written like an introduc- 
tion. It is the “show window” for the entire story. 
It must attract first the editor and eventually the 
reader, and must hold the interest of both. Some 
writers say the lead establishes the “tone” for 
the article. It presents the subject and indicates 
something of how it is to be treated. While many 
leads are only two or three sentences long, doing 
the job of attracting reader interest is more im- 
portant than the matter of how long the lead is, 

Styles in leads change from time to time and 
they vary from one magazine to another. Ques- 
tion, quotation, and anecdotal leads are used 
sometimes in educational writing, but they were 
once more popular than they are now. A declara- 
tive statement is more frequently used. Declara- 
tive leads at least have the advantage of taking 
the reader directly into the discussion of the 
topic. Some statement leads are designed pri- 
marily to excite reader interest; others summarize 
the idea of the article or state an hypothesis to 
be discussed. In most instances, the lead serves 
in the nature of a platform upon which the rest 
of the story can be built. 


Locating a Market 


The stock journalistic advice on finding a 
magazine that might be interested in publishing 
an article is to “survey the market,” or “scan 
the magazines,” or “analyze magazine content.” 
The objective is to find a journal that the idea fits 
reasonably well. Charts or summaries can be pre- 
pared for possible magazine markets. The analsyis 
should include such items as these: 

1. Who reads the magazine? While some maga- 
zines appeal to everyone interested in education, 
most of them are planned to appeal to individual 
groups such as high school teachers, English 
teachers, coaches, administrators, or school board 
members. 

2. Who writes the stories? Are the authors 
“big name” people, or are some of them little 
known? Are they professors, classroom teachers, 
administrators, or what? 

3. What about subjects? Some education sub- 
jects appear in a particular magazine frequently, 
others less often, and still others not at all. Does 
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the magazine devote entire issues to individual 
subjects like “safety education”? 

4. How long are the articles? Most magazines 
plan for an average article length and cut or 
reject longer articles. In educational journals, 
1,800 words is a long article and 1,200 word 
articles find easier acceptance. Some magazines 
allow some leeway for a few longer articles, and 
many of them accept pieces 400 to 800 words 
in length. 

5. How are subjects presented? Are the articles 
simple reporting, do they report research, or do 
they express opinion? 

6. What about style? The matters of vocab- 
ulary usage, figures of speech, length of sentences 
and paragraphs, and the use of first, second, or 
third person discourse are important. Do the 
articles use introductory paragraphs or conclud- 
ing summaries? What style is used in writing foot- 
notes and bibliographies if these are used? 

7. What writing auxiliaries are used? Are sub- 
headings used in the text of articles? Does the 
magazine use tables, graphs, and pictures? What 
style is used in writing captions of illustrative 
materials? 

This analysis of already published articles 
should not only identify magazines that are pos- 
sible outlets for the article being written. It should 
also give some indication as to how the new 
article should be prepared. This is not to say 
that the materials need to be “slanted” by the 
new writer to fit a specific editorial attitude. Many 
editors regard “slant” as a naughty word. They 
do not want materials which represent a synthetic 
point of view. 

But when the new story is published it should 
be enough like others in the magazine so that it 
seems to belong there. It can still preserve the 
original point of view, the freshness of approach, 
and the individuality of style of the writer. The 
two ideas are not incompatible. They are simply 
the two boundary fences between which the writ- 
ing lane runs. 


Submitting the Manuscript 


Postal regulations require that all manuscripts 
be sent by first class mail. Short articles can be 
folded twice and mailed in long envelopes, but 
longer articles should be mailed flat in manila 
clasp envelopes. The writer should keep an exact 
carbon of the manuscript to refer to if the editor 
has any questions, and to protect himself if the 
original manuscript should be lost. 

A very short cover letter is often included in 
the mailing with the manuscript. This letter con- 
tains a simple statement that the article is en- 
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closed and is submitted for publication. Nothing 
ordinarily need be said about payment, since very 
few educational journals pay for contributions. If 
the article is based on an interview or on a 
research project, a paragraph indicating the 
source of the material or citing permission to use 
it may properly be included. 

The same manuscript should never—REPEAT, 
NEVER—be sent to two editors at once. What 
if both decide to publish it simultaneously? They 
will be deeply embarrassed and the writer will 
be in disgrace. Great care should even be given 
to submitting two different but closely related 
articles at the same time. Both may lose in reader 
effectiveness and the two editors may feel un- 
comfortable. Future articles may as a result be 
harder to place. 


One at a Time Is Enough 


It is also unwise to send two manuscripts to 
the same editor at one time—he won’t ordinarily 
print two articles from the same writer at the 
same time. Similarly, an article should not be 
submitted twice to the same editor unless he 
requests it. He probably made and kept an index 
to the article when he received it the first time. 
On the other hand, if one magazine rejects an 
article, it is perfectly ethical to rewrite it as 
necessary and submit it to another magazine. 

A word should be said about rejection slips. 
These are a normal risk of the writing trade. 
The professional and top amateur writers get 
more of them—because they submit more manu- 
scripts. After all, editors’ publication baskets do 
get full. The kind remarks which say in effect, 
“We're sorry, but we can’t use it just now,” 
probably mean exactly what they say. A writer’s 
reputation is not (and his ego should not be) 
damaged by a rejection. Usually an editor who 
rejects one article is very glad to consider another 
from the same writer. A second article may click 
where the first one could not be used. 

If 2 manuscript comes back from an editor 
covered with red marks and with a suggestion 
that it be rewritten, the writer should take it 
as a compliment rather than as an affront. After 
all, no one takes the trouble to repair a bad egg. 
A red-penciled manuscript is already half-way to 
success. The writer should take the opportunity 
offered and polish up the manuscript in accord- 
ance with the editorial suggestions. The ex- 
perience should provide a valuable lesson in edu- 
cational journalism. 

Perhaps Sir Isaac Newton’s remark about the 
propositions of geometery might be paraphrased 
to apply also to suggestions for educational 
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journalism. “They are all self-evident anyway.” 
Whether they are self-evident or not, few sug- 
gestions about educational writing are new. But 
the feeling of bafflement among educational 
writers—especially among beginning writers—is 
real and it is widely experienced. There is some 
encouragement for beginning writers in the knowl- 
edge that many writing problems are common to 
everybody, and some successful ways of meeting 
them have been devised through experience. 
Fortunately, the beginning writer does not have 
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to follow a set formula. There are many accept- 
able ways to prepare professional writing in edu- 
cation. An editor will accept an article of com- 
manding merit no matter how it is prepared. An 
impossible story will be rejected no matter how 
smooth the production techniques may be. Most 
contributions fall somewhere between these two 
classes. The beginning writer will be more likely 
to finish a first manuscript, and he will improve 
its chances for acceptance and publication if he 
gives attention to the customary ways of doing 
things. 





Flunk the Dummies! 


Moral: Whose mind doth teem with schemes, 
Beware his panacean extremes. 


By EDWIN M. BRIDGES 


N “No Space for Dummies!”! a scrivener 

named George Murray has established him- 

self as the prototype of educational critic, the 
kind alert educationists everywhere should culti- 
vate. In suggesting certain stark alternatives to 
expansion of school plant and personnel, this kind 
of critic does service of inestimable value to 
education. 

To summarize Mr. Murray: 

1. Educators are slick-tongued hucksters who 
use radio and TV to say, “There aren’t enough 
schools and teachers. Your community can be 
aroused to build more schools and hire more 
teachers. Send a card and we'll tell you how.” 

2. But more schools and teachers are not 
the best solution to the problem. Instead, every 
dummy should be flunked out who cannot main- 
tain an average of 80, 85, or 90—whatever 
figure is necessary to reduce classroom loads to 
the optimum point. With careful planning, it 
should be necessary only to replace buildings 
that fall down and teachers who die, retire, or 
leave the profession. As a special dividend, the 
number who leave the profession would be dras- 
tically reduced by this device. 

Here we have an original, even a radical cure 
for the “edifice complex” of the professional 
educator and his “help me” hysteria. Let us 
hope that other critics will come forward with 
ever more practical plans. Thus we may look for- 
ward to the day when someone will suggest hang- 
ing not just some but all professors. After all, “no 
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boy genuinely loves and admires his teachers.” 
Besides, hemp manufacturers and lumber dealers 
would delight in skyrocketing sales should peda- 
gogical gallows spring up across the land. 

Or, better yet, let someone revive Jonathan 
Swift’s famous “Modest Proposal,” which has its 
implications for the school problem. Yes, we 


could butcher a certain percentage of one-year-old 


children. The percentage would vary from year to 
year, of course—50, 60, 70 per cent—whatever 
is necessary to maintain the classroom status quo. 
These butchered babes could be distributed in- 
ternationally through CARE packages, thereby 
easing tummy-tension throughout the world whilst 
relieving a deplorable homeland condition. 

After all, America must deserve its position of 
leadership in the civilized world. 


1 Recent column in the Chicago American. 
2H. L. Mencken, “‘Travail,”’ Baltimore Evening Sun, October 8, 
1928 
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Converting Our Radar into Gyroscopes 


In this epoch of ambivalence, when “other-directed” and “Organ- 
ization Man” are more than catchwords, how can education help the 
individual distinguish reason from unreason and thus enable society 
to maintain its balance? The author offers no panacea, but suggests 
that every teacher in America has as his highest challenge the re- 
sponsibility to develop critical thinking. 


By D. W. 


N the satire Erewhon, Samuel Butler wrote 
| scout a strange people who had been sealed 

off from all other human contacts and conse- 
quently developed a unique culture. He tells 
about the colleges of Erewhon, where professor- 
ships of Inconsistency and Evasion were devoted 
to the deliberate cultivation of unreason. Reason, 
the professors contended, would be non-existent 
were there no such thing as unreason; according- 
ly, the more unreason there is the more reason 
there must be. 

One is reminded of the reasoning (or un- 
reasoning) of the professors of Inconsistency and 
Evasion as One considers modern man. More and 
more he must make value judgments about issues 
and problems when he is in a poor position to 
have access to all the facts. Inevitably, he is driven 
to accept the decisions and recommendations of 
experts, boards of directors, executive secretaries, 
and other officials in the various hierarchies of 
business, education, religion, or government. And 
because modern man is a “card-carrying” mem- 
ber of diverse political, fraternal, and economic 
groups, he frequently finds these groups at odds 
with each other. He is left in the middle. Like 
Janus, he finds himself facing in two directions. 
He hardly knows which side is reason and which 
is unreason. 

At best, value judgments are difficult to make. 
George Denny of Town Hall fame once stated 
that after years of working with people who held 
opposing viewpoints on questions of public sig- 
nificance, the thing which impressed him most 
was how frequently two people could start with 
an identical set of facts, use entirely logical 
processes in their reasoning, and arrive at con- 
dusions diametrically opposed to each other. 

The ambivalence of modern man is accented 
by another factor which is a product of organ- 
zation thinking. The organization must first 
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educate its own members to its official point of 
view. It finds it must frequently rely upon propa- 
ganda techniques rather than slower educative 
processes. There is frequent use of the catch- 
phrase, the slogan, words of connotive value. 

One recalls the conversation in which Alice is 
talking to Humpty-Dumpty. “There’s glory for 
you,” said Humpty-Dumpty. Alice replied to 
this: “I don’t know what you mean by glory.” 
Humpty-Dumpty smiled at her contemptuously: 
“Of course you don’t—till I tell you. I mean 
there’s a nice knock-down argument for you.” 

“But ‘glory’ doesn’t mean a nice knock-down 
argument,” objected Alice. 

“When I use a word,” answered Humpty- 
Dumpty scornfully, “it means just what I choose 
it to mean—neither more nor less.” 

And thus the modern man finds the vagaries 
of semantics adding to his problem of distinguish- 
ing reason from unreason. 

What responsibility falls to education to help 
modern man out of this plight? The responsibility 
to help in decision making is clearly his in a 
democracy. But the pattern of life in modern 
society favors the approach of the big organiza- 
tion which can bring pressures to bear to gain 
acceptance for its (and his, they hope) point 
of view. How can education help individuals 
find a satisfactory role in this pattern? 

The pressures engendered by various, usually 
well-intentioned groups complicate the prob- 
lem. The projection of “ideas by association” 
replaces constructive, analytical debate on the 
merit or worth of ideas as such. In fact, the group 
with extremist ideas has an advantage, for such 
ideas stand out and are remembered. Yet our 
own experiences with extremist groups ranging 
from Abolitionists to the Ku Klux Klan should 
have taught us caution. Our distaste for the 
diatribes of Hitler should still be remembered. 
One of the real problems of our society is to 
moderate pressures produced by religious, politi- 
cal, economic, and other self-interest groups, legi- 
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timate though they may be. The most needed 
temperance program in America today is the 
temperance of ideas. 

In achieving this temperance of ideas, we 
need to understand that it is natural for a society 
to attempt to move in a direction away from its 
most pressing danger. Perhaps this can be illus- 
trated by the way a typical “‘flatlander” drives up 
a steep mountain. As the road winds its way up- 
ward, always on one side is a sheer drop of hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of feet. The nature of 
the road is such that the precipice is sometimes 
on the right, sometimes on the left. Instinctively, 
the driver pulls away from the steep open side to 
the protection of the cliffs on the other side. 
Thus in the 1930’s, when American society felt 
it was being threatened from the “right,” it 
veered to the “left.” During this period the USSR 
was given official recognition by our government. 
These were years when there was considerable 
social and economic experimentation. In the war 
years that followed, the United States Army In- 
formation and Education Service issued pamphlets 
pointing out how much Russian soldiers were 
“like” American soldiers. Hitler and Mussolini 
constituted a danger from the right, so society 
pulled towards the left. 

Currently, American society feels its threat 
is from the left; the urge for self-preservation 
causes it to turn to the right. This explains such 
actions as the passage of various anti-subversive 
laws, and vigorous opposition to “liberal” educa- 
tional tendencies. Only recently has there been a 
relaxation of this trend. Perhaps we have begun 
to swing the other way. 

As society fluctuates from left to right, it 
needs a stabilizing influence. It is imperative that 
education help supply this stability. The teachers 
of America need to understand that the school can 
not be “off with the hounds.” Joining the chase is 
not their role. Rather, education must constantly 
remind people that criticism, whether it be legiti- 
mate or ill-conceived, must be listened to for its 
truths. The battles for tolerance and understand- 
ing are never won. The struggle for the survival 
of these ideals begins anew in each human as he 
is born. Education must bring to every man a 
feeling of personal responsibility in helping to 
preserve our heritage of freedom. This becomes 
hard for an individual to see in the face of great 
mass pressure groups. The recognition of this 
personal responsibility is often overlooked as 
men peer out and see the dangers which surround 
them, sometimes from the right, sometimes from 
the left. The safety of being joined with many 
others in mass appeals or mass indictments is 


more appealing than the taking of individual 
responsibility. 

If David Riesman is right in saying that modern 
man, instead of being equipped with a built-in 
gyroscope which keeps him on a steady course, 
has built-in radar constantly on the job “feelin 
out” his peers so he can adjust himself to them, 
then education must take its full measure of 
responsibility. We have created perfect conditions 
for the development of the Organization Man. 

In its role as a stabilizer, education should have 
some words of advice for both liberals and con- 
servatives, for much of today’s organizational 
thinking tends to categorize itself under these 
headings. The liberal needs to be reminded that 
the need of the hour is not so much for the 
type of liberal who wears his affiliation on his 
coat sleeve as for the liberal who carries it in his 
heart. Liberals might well ask themselves whether 
they are expending their energies in creating 
machinery, organizations, and various types of 
pressure groups which do little to help society 
find its equilibrium and actually serve to bring 
forth counter-pressure groups. Sometimes it seems 
that modern liberals worry too much about mass 
demonstrations and mass appeals. These are but 
“shows of strength.” A “show of strength” is 
a propagandistic device based on the assumption 
that men do not think too deeply, that their con- 
victions can be changed simply by showing them 
that they are in the minority. Perhaps liberals 
should remember the words of Socrates when he 
spoke to his judges: 

If I may use such a ludicrous figure of speech, 

I am a sort of gadfly, given to the state by God; 

and the state is like a great and noble steed who 

is tardy in his motions owing to his very size, 

and requires to be stirred into life. I am that 

gadfly which God has given to the state, and all 
day long and in all places I am always fastening 
upon you, arousing and persuading and re- 

proaching you... . 

Socrates wasted no time on organization. He 
was interested in ideas. Although he was forced 
to drink the hemlock, the ideas of this gadfly have 
lived through the centuries. Great liberal ideas 
do not come from organizations, they come from 
individual men. The fallacy of attempting to pro- 
mote liberalism by organizational strength is fur- 
ther demonstrated in that some of our most worth- 
while contributions to liberal thought have come 
from people who would style themselves conserv- 
atives; and, on the contrary, some of the most 
illiberal concepts abroad today are noised about 
by those who claim that they are the voice of 
liberalism. 

To the conservative who is afraid of new and 
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different ideas, education must bring the dictum 
of the late Mr. Justice Holmes: 


When men have realized that time has upset 
many fighting faiths, they may come to believe 
even more than they believe the foundations of 
their own conduct that the ultimate good desired 
is best reached by free trade in ideas—that the 
best test of truth is the power of the thought to 
get itself accepted in the competition of the 
market, and that truth is the only ground upon 
which their wishes can be carried out. 


The late John Dewey once wrote that “He 
who would put the freedom of others in bonds, 
especially the freedom of inquiry and communica- 
tion, creates conditions which finally imperil his 
own freedom and that of his offspring.” The 
pages of history verify that statement many times 
over. 

The claims made by competing pressures in 
our society notwithstanding, most people do not 
want to drive off the mountain road—either to 
the right or to the left. Regardless of direction, 
destruction is inevitable if the car plunges over 
the cliff. 

How can education help society maintain its 
balance? It is only as the individual members 
of society through the process of education de- 


velop built-in gyroscopes which will enable them 
as individuals to find and maintain equilibrium 
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in the face of mass pressure. We do not pay 
enough attention to this objective. Schools have 
not done their job when they have taught the 
“three R’s” or, for that matter, if they have 
taught safe driving. The schools can claim they 
have done their duty when, in addition to furnish- 
ing a person with the tools he needs, they have 
developed his sense of discrimination to the point 
where he considers ideas on the basis of their 
worth, not on the basis of their association. It 
is this sense of discrimination, this ability to do 
diacritical thinking, this power of apperceptive 
thought, which gives a man his built-in gyroscope. 
Every teacher in America has as his highest chal- 
lenge the responsibility to place this gyroscope in 
each of his students. 

Men who are the products of such education 
will be able to work as members of organizations 
and still not be fettered by them. They will not 
be lashed by the scourges of fear to form vast 
and monstrous pressure groups. They will be able 
to live with dignity and understanding in the kind 
of democratic society once described by Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter when he wrote, in a United 
States Supreme Court decision: 


Freedom to differ is not limited to things that 
do not matter much. That would be a mere 
shadow of freedom. The test of the substance is 
the right to differ as to things that touch the 
heart of the existing order. 





Benton’s Words Revived 


Sputnik and its successors recall a famous speech 
by William Benton, former State Department of- 
ficial, made before the Association for Higher Edu- 
cation nearly two years ago. Some of his words take 
on new meaning: 

“We are facing a new-type competition . . . the 
cold war of the classroom. . . . In future Congres- 
sional debates this issue will receive major em- 
phasis. . . . 

“We are facing the onrushing hordes of highly 
trained Soviet technicians. . We are facing 
Khrushchev’s challenge of ‘We shall see who has 
more engineers, the United States or the Soviet 
Union.’ 

“Manifestly, technology can change the balance 
of world military power. The Kremlin plan of edu- 
cational and technological competition is a plan so 
potent as to make military maneuvering seem by 
comparison tactical and even diversionary. . .. ” 


High-School Students Doing Better 


Illinois high-school graduates are better prepared to 
lckle required university English courses than they 
Were slightly over a decade ago, according to C. W. 
Roberts, head of rhetoric instruction at the U. of I. 


The U. of I., which for many years has lent a 
“crutch” to less able or poorly prepared students by 
enrolling them in a non-credit makeup course, will 
discontinue it in 1960. 


A Plague on Both Houses 

For a fascinating, fact-filled, and fair-minded 
(we think) account, read Eugene Auerbach’s “As- 
pects of the History and Present Status of Liberal 
Arts Opposition to Professors of Education” in the 
November Educational Forum. Don’t let the title put 
you off. 

Although opposition to schools of education by 
professors of liberal arts has been present continu- 
ously since the inception of schools of education, 
Auerbach finds little empirical evidence to support 
the critics. But he doesn’t find much evidence to 
support the criticized either. One of his most em- 
phatic conclusions: There is no proof that courses 
in education or courses in subject matter produce a 
more effective teacher. 

Auerbach ends with this sour comment: “As 
more and more teachers seriously study this contro- 
versy, they well might conclude, ‘A plague on both 
your houses.’ ” 

Footnote: You'll enjoy this entire issue of the 
Forum. 











the lack of cultural attainments among to- 

day’s school people, would do well to read 
his Cervantes a little more closely, for at the out- 
set of his curious and self-contradictory polemic, he 
reveals a painfully shallow appreciation of one of 
world literature’s most inspiring and enduring ex- 
periences. Don Quixote did not “go roaming about 
the countryside looking for trouble,” as Mr. Raf- 
ferty states; Don Quixote set out to champion virtue 
and justice. There is a difference, and it would seem 
that that difference is largely a matter of viewpoint. 

It is true enough that the Don proceeded in a 
ludicrous fashion, that he offered himself as a 
ridiculous figure before a skeptical world, and that 
he found himself more trouble than he could handle. 
It is also true that he at times confused windmills 
for giants and sheep for enemy soldiers. But it is 
a greater truth that he felt, he responded, he moved 
to change the malignant evils that beset his dark 
and superstitious age. Don Quixote was the West- 
ern World’s first world citizen. He felt his re- 
sponsibilities. He felt he owed his fellow humans 
something other than merely observing them from 
the security of his own castle. 

It is this failure of Mr. Rafferty to see other 
than slapstick ineffectiveness in a universally under- 
stood quest for the verities that disturbs me. He 
seems to be making the same mistake about modern 
educators. His criticism seems to express a deep- 
running skepticism that does, indeed, make the way 
of the teacher a futile mockery. 


M te Rafferty," who professes such alarm at 


Teacher Needs Quixotic Spirit 


In a very real sense, Cervantes’ story is analogous 
to that of the teacher, the reformer, the believer in 
the idea that mankind can advance by changing 
not only his environment but himself. It is all too 
true that, like his quixotic counterpart, the modern 
teacher often plunges into his task willy-nilly, some- 
times with no more armament than a pasteboard 
helmet and no better mount than a knobby-kneed 
Rosinante. But in our skeptical laughter at his mis- 
takes let us not lose sight of the purity of spirit 
that continually replenishes him and returns him 
to the task which seems hopeless to those of little 
faith and untried courage. 

No doubt the teacher would live a safer, saner, 
more manageable life if he stayed within the isolated 
confines of what some authorities would have us 
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Today’s Teacher—Don Quixote or Philistine? 


A fellow Phi Delta Kappan protests 
the Rafferty thesis that professionaliza. 
tion of teaching requires educators to 
stay away from “vast national issues or- 
iginalting in causes outside our own 
bailiwick.” 

Let us remember, says Mr. Emblen, 
that to be competent as educators we 
must ourselves be involved in life. Unless 
we are, we cannot hope to impress our 
young with the need for change and im- 
provement. 









believe are his “subject matter.” No doubt the 
school would be a quieter, more orderly, more un- 
derstandable place if we took it from the track of 
such sociological tornadoes as integration and set 
up a sign on the compound: “Keep out—this is a 
school! Life went thataway!” Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the world has learned—even if the authorities 
haven’t—that “every man is a piece of the con- 
tinent, a part of the main.” This basic, ecological 
fact impels the modern man to feel, to respond, to 
move to alter conditions of which he is such an 
integral part. Now if a teacher cannot be expected 
to feel, to respond, to move against the adverse 
pressures of his environment—even as Everyman 
does—then we must surely confess that we are turn- 
ing backward toward some ante-Cervantine period 
when a well-ordered society provided an impenetrable 
and inescapable cubicle for every mother’s son. 

Perhaps Mr. Rafferty might ask, “Well, just what 
did Quixote accomplish with all his purity and spirit 
and ineptness?” Read again, my dear sir—clear to 
the end, this time—and you will find that Quixote 
accomplished the impossible: the quixotification of 
that paragon of common sense, Sancho. In the end, 
with a tired and dispirited Don on his deathbed, 
it was Sancho—yes, the grubby, temporizing, tight- 
fisted Sancho—who urged the Don to take up the 
lance again. Even Sancho recognized that the ec- 
centric Knight of the Rueful Countenance was the 
torchbearer and that the flame was the spirit of 
humanity. 

Mr. Rafferty makes many curious statements, 
some of which hardly wait for the end of their own 
paragraphs to contradict each other. He deplores 
the fact that many educators are worried about 
integration. “Many of our best educational brains 
. They are writing, 

* See “The Philistines,” by Max Rafferty, November, 1957, Pi 
De.ra KAPPAN. 
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talking, even breathing and sleeping integration, in- 
stead of devoting their badly needed intelligences to 
the solving of those puzzles to which Education 
alone can supply the key.” May I ask what puzzles 
are more desperately in need of intelligences being 
applied to them? May I ask what key, other than 
that of Education, is most likely to solve this par- 
ticular puzzle? Who does he expect to write, talk, 
even breathe and sleep integration—the tired poli- 
ticians who made such a display of Little Rock? 

May I ask who, better than the teacher or ad- 
ministrator who actively pursues the hope of a 
better world for young people, might concern him- 
self with integration? What does Mr. Rafferty do 
when Johnny pipes up, “Say, Mr. Rafferty, what 
would you do if Negroes wanted to enroll in our 
school?” I doubt if Mr. Rafferty says, “Oh, never 
mind. Turn to page 342 and let’s hit something 
really important, like the restrictive clause.” 

Where, other than in the crossfire of conflicting 
social forces, does Mr. Rafferty expect the schools 
to be? Surely he does not suggest that education (or 
truth or beauty or justice) can exist outside this 
worldly matrix. 

I agree with much of Mr. Rafferty’s list of com- 
plaints, particularly those dealing with the fatuous 
educational courses which so many of us do, indeed, 
collect like green stamps. I also agree that our in- 
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tellectual standards are far too low, and further, 
that too many teachers are more concerned about 
their salary schedule than they are their job. 

But let us not fall into the trap that the medical 
profession nearly sprang on itself. That abortive 
campaign against health insurance, to which Mr. 
Rafferty refers, represented an amazingly ironical 
situation for the doctors. They had become so much 
a “profession,” so isolated in their practice, that 
they had forgotten, momentarily, the reason for their 
existence—to provide medical care for humanity. 
And there they were, putting themselves in a posi- 
tion in which they opposed the very means of vastly 
extending medical care for humanity. 

Please, Mr. Rafferty, let’s not lose what little 
we've gained in the past few decades—i.e., the 
knowledge that the school (and the teacher and 
student and families thereof) is, for better or worse, 
for richer or poorer, an integral part of the living 
community. Let us not crawl back into the ivory 
towers. Let us remember that competency in educa- 
tion means more than mastery of subject matter. 
It also means the ability to impress our young 
with their own involvement in life. And that can- 
not be done unless we ourselves are involved, un- 
less we feel, respond, move to the tunes of “real 
life,” unless we know who is called when the bell 
tolls. 
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[The Rafferty and Glennon articles in the 
November Kappan brought such a flood of 
comment that typical examples are offered 
here for reader amusement and/or edification. 
—The Editor] 


Unimpressed 


Dear Editor: 

The article by V. J. Glennon in the November 
Put DELTA KappPAN [“The Road Ahead in Teacher 
Education”] proved to be a shock indeed. Not 
only because of the message it contained, but also 
because of the basis of its arguments, the whole 
article was too weak to deserve space in our maga- 
zine. 

To look at the fundamental weakness first, let us 
examine his logic. He states: “If our economist col- 
leagues are correct in their prediction of an aver- 
age family income of $20,000, and if the average 
teacher’s salary will be somewhat above that of all 
workers, there will be more college graduates apply- 
ing for professional teacher preparation than are 
needed. Then truly we can say that we have a selec- 
tion program that really has the opportunity to 
select.” 


If this logic is correct, we should have a surplus 
today, since teachers’ salaries already exceed the 
average in most areas. If teachers’ salaries went 
to $20,000 while the average salary remained con- 
stant, then Mr. Glennon’s thesis might have an 
opportunity to operate. I would suggest a strong 
remedy for Mr. Glennon—three courses at Harvard 
or Chicago in logic, mathematics, and literature to 
clear his head of the Columbian shakes and to re- 
lease the shackles of verbalism in which he, like so 
many educators, have bound themselves. 

To examine further his ridiculous assumptions, 
we find him suggesting seven years of preparation. 
At first he leads us down the garden path by sug- 
gesting four years of liberal arts training. Fortu- 
nately, he warns us in advance that he intends to 
change the content and atmosphere in order to train 
graduates—as the elementary school graduates and, 
increasingly, the secondary pupils have been trained 
—to produce a “liberally-educated man.” He even 
is so thorough as to assume that “how one teaches” 
rather than “what one teaches” determines whether 
the result is good or bad in terms of his definition. 

Once down the garden path, however (for those 
still following passively), the author presents the 
coup de grace—four years of liberal arts training 
in which the student studies the history and phi- 
losophy of education and various aspects of psy- 
chology (probably all educational). This is most 
necessary because in his graduate training the stu- 
dent will, according to the author, be traveling by 
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rocket ship to China. In his final year, the student 
will take advanced training to ensure his ability to 
fill a post in clinical testing, diagnosis, and remedia- 
tion (oh happy, happy Dewey-eyed educator!), and 
a number of other specialties which cover the en- 
tire field of education, barring only that unimpor- 
tant aspect, learning. 

The author concludes this sad example of loose 
thinking and ridiculous reasoning with the words, 
“Dream no small dreams; our best are none too 
good,” If the nightmare that precedes this group 
of words is an example, the author’s best dreams 
are not only “not too good,” they are terrible! 
Thank the Lord you recognized how ghastly this 
presentation was and preceded it with “The Philis- 
tines,” which helped us to realize that, in reality, 
Mr. Glennon was spoofing the readers—no one 
could be that ignorant—DouGLas McVie (Gamma 
Nu 88), principal, Mountrose School, Rosemount, 
P. Q., Canada. 

P. S. If Mr. Glennon has his way, one thing 
is certain: any rocket ships traveling between the 
U.S.A. and other lands, including China, will be 
manned by Russians and the Americans on board 
will probably be in chains —D.D.M. 


Impressed 


Dear Editor: 

I have been reading with great interest the articles 
on teaching and education in the current number 
[November] of the PHt DELTA KAPPAN; was es- 


pecially impressed by Vincent J. Glennon’s article, 
“The Road Ahead in Teacher Education.” 

Your journal has certainly taken a forward step 
after making changes a few years ago and adding 
research to your contents for discussion. . . .—J. T. 
JOHNSON (Alpha 96), professor emeritus, Chicago 
Teachers College. 


‘I Agree’ 


Dear Mr. Rafferty: 

I enjoyed immensely . . . “The Philistines” in the 
current PH! DELTA KappaAN. What is more im- 
portant, perhaps, I agree with you.—JOHN WALTON 
(Alpha Rho 55), chairman, Department of Educa- 
tion, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


‘Under Our Hides’ 


Dear Editor: 

. .. Under your editorship, the KAPPAN has been 
truly professional; the magazine reflects the trend 
in education away from the over-emphasis on the 
“philosophy of adjustment” (with other values sec- 
ondary). As long as you can get writers such as 
Max Rafferty to keep getting under our hides with 
blunt needle insertions, the journal should hold the 
interest of the fraternity. . . —HENRY KNAPP 
(Gamma Zeta 59), Idaho-Montana PDK coordi- 
nator, Montana State University, Missoula. 


‘A Little Hard on Us’ 


Dear Max: 

I enjoyed your article (in the November Kappan), 
. . . There is some substance in what you say, but 
I am wondering if you have not been a little too 
hard on the colleges, universities, and teacher train- 
ing institutions. In other words: can it be that 
the cause of the situation which you describe lies 
deeper than you suggest . . . [in the] mores of our 
society? 

. . . | am not one to whitewash the schools. . , 
| hope that your article will be taken seriously by 
those who read it; I trust that it will be reprinted 
in other journals, and that your needling, which 
was artistically done, will agitate and worry a good 
many people. You have made a genuine contribu- 
tion. . . .”"—Lloyd N. Morrisett (Alpha Chi 535), 
head, Department of Administration, School of Edu- 
cation, UCLA. 


We Have? 


Dear Editor: 

I feel that with this November number of Pu 
DELTA KAPPAN you have completely and _ irre- 
vocably broken away from the normal school 
cocoon of your early training. . . . You are raising 
the magazine to a level I never thought possible. We 
need so much to hear from the sociologists and phi- 
losophers. . . .—Louis J. HENRICH (Pi 23), 758 
Divisadero St., San Francisco 17, Calif. 


Thanks 


Dear Editor: 

. . » permit me to congratulate you on the last 
[October] issue of the magazine. It is one of the 
best I have seen in a very long time.—HaroLp 
ALBERTY (Sigma 122), professor, College of Educa- 
tion, The Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Our Oversight 


(Editor’s Note: In the light of recent events, it 
seems timely to publish the following excerpts 
from a letter written last June.) 


Dear Editor: 

I have enjoyed reading in the June, 1957, issue of 
Put DELTA KapPaN the reviews of recommended 
books for vacation reading for teachers and also 
articles such as “Is It Good-bye to Book Learning?” 
However, I felt that there was something lacking 
within the covers of this fine magazine, as in other 
“educational” publications without exception. 

There seems to be a total unawareness of the most 
significant discovery and development in recorded 
history . . . since Columbus discovered America. 
In fact, this is infinitely more significant because it 
is broader. It is the discovery and definite knowledge 
that other planets are inhabited—and by friendly 
people in civilizations in many cases far better de- 
veloped than ours... . 
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Keeping up with the latest is a matter of alert 
education, but we educators have left this matter 
of interplanetary visitors quite entirely in the hands 
of the military, whose task is certainly not one of 
informing and educating the public. But even the 
military now admits that the “UFO's” are “real,” and 
that they (military officials) are “open-minded” 
about visits from other planets, even though military 
pilots have never succeeded in shooting down or 
capturing one of [the visiting] vehicles or its 
occupants. 

The longer we endeavor blindly to limit God to 
having been able to populate only this earthball 
with creatures of intelligence while we confine our 
outlook to outworn earthly ways . the more 
stagnant our hashing and rehashing becomes. Even 
children are ahead of us through science fiction... . 


JANUARY, 


Keeping Abreast 
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In avoiding this area we are creating a vacuum 
that will tend to suck in “foreign” information and 
enlightenment. In this case truth is stranger than 
fiction! 

For a fresh outlook I recommend: Trend Book 
145, Flying Saucers, Fact or Fiction?, by Max B. 
Miller, available from Trend Books, Inc., 5959 
Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, 75¢. The June, 1957, 
issue of Flying Saucers from Other Worlds, Palmer 
Publications, Inc., 806 Dempster St., Evanston, IIl., 
35¢. (This factual magazine based on competent 
research lists also about twenty books and much 
other data available on this subject.) And, above all, 
do not fail to read George Adamski’s Inside the 
Space Ships, Abelard-Schuman, N. Y., 1955, $3.50. 
—MIcCHAEL KASBERG (Beta Delta 579), super- 
intendent, Delmont, S. D., Schools. 


mn Education 





Re-Evaluation Is in the Air 


p> Everywhere, as the new year begins, are the 
signs of re-evaluation in education. All it took was 
a sphere of metal called Sputnik. 

A prime indication of the widespread realization 
that educational re-assessment is imperative lies in 
President Eisenhower’s speech at Oklahoma City on 
November 14. He said: “We should, among other 
things, have a system of nation-wide testing of high- 
school students; a system of incentives for high- 
aptitude students to pursue scientific or professional 
studies; a program to stimulate good-quality teach- 
ing of mathematics and science; provision of more 
laboratory facilities, and measures, including fellow- 
ships, to increase the output of qualified teachers. 

“No matter how good your school is—and we 
have many excellent ones—I wish that every school 
board and every PTA would this week and this year 
make one single project their special order of busi- 
hess: to scrutinize your schools’ curriculum and 
standards to see whether they meet the stern de- 
mands of the era we are entering. 

“As you do, remember that when a Russian 
graduates from high school he has had five years 
of physics, four years of chemistry, one year of 
astronomy, five years of biology, ten years of math- 
ematics through trigonometry, and five years of a 
foreign language.” 


* * * 
> At the University of Michigan, faculty members 


were reported to be in agreement on at least two 
major points: 1. In its haste to catch up with the 


Russians in the missiles field, this nation must not 
hamstring its long-range educational programs. In 
fact, it is imperative that they be accelerated. 
2. Major reforms are needed in the field of educa- 
tion, both in the manner of training our youth 
and in the public’s attitude toward and support of 
education. 

Further agreements: We're in a scientific war that 
will last many years. The worst thing we can do is 
concentrate on duplicating each Soviet accomplish- 
ment. More resources must be devoted to basic re- 
search. Americans must adopt a new set of values 
toward the intellectual. 


* ” * 


& On November 25 Clarence Hilberry, president of 
nearby Wayne University, called for “a sweeping re- 
examination of this country’s educational system.” 
He told a special faculty assembly that the teaching 
profession must assume a large share of the responsi- 
bility for America’s complacency and loss of lead- 
ership pointed up by Russia’s earth satellites. 

He suggested major changes in courses taught, 
methods of teaching, and selection of students. “The 
first step is to encourage better education in the 
high schools by refusal to teach sub-freshman work 
in the colleges,” according to Hilberry. Then he 
proposed a radical alteration in our present college 
program of closely directed study, built mostly 
around lectures. He would place much more re- 
sponsibility on the student, giving rigorous tests to 
insure competence. 

Other suggestions: 1. Find ways to increase the 
percentage of capable youth attending college. (“No 
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one knows why half of our best minds do not con- 
tinue their education beyond high school.”) 2. In- 
crease salaries of teachers radically. 3. Study the 
Middle East, Far East, and Africa thoroughly. (“This 
is where the history of the world of the next fifty 
years will be written.”) 4. Promote study abroad 
for large numbers of young people and teachers. 


* * * 


B® Even doctoral programs have not escaped the 
re-assessment now going on in U. S. education. Some 
adjectives hurled at the typical training program 
for the Ph. D. by Graduate Deans Jacques Barzun, 
Columbia; John Petersen Elder, Harvard; Marcus 
Hobbs, Duke; and Andrew Robertson Gordon, To- 
ronto: tortuously slow and [uncertain]; frequently 
inefficient and traumatically disagreeable; not clearly 
defined; burdensome financially; unexciting and 
shallow. 

“Too many men emerge from the ordeal spiritually 
dried up. . . . The desire for finding out what had 
not before been known, the imaginative urge to re- 
interpret—these the tired and weary student has 
gradually lost. He has been wrung dry, and know- 
ingly or not, he often finishes his thesis with the 
firm resolve to have no more to do with ‘scholar- 
ship.’ ” 

The deans call for a complete overhaul of the Ph. 
D. program to reduce the amount of time needed to 
earn a degree to about three years, to tighten admis- 
sions policies, to insist that foreign-language re- 
quirements be met within a reasonable time, and 
to limit both the length and scope of the thesis. 


* cal * 


B® In an address given on October 15 before Alpha 
lota Field Chapter (Jackson, Miss.), President Rich- 
ard A. McLemore of Mississippi College, Clinton, 
said, among other things: 

“Does this new scientific achievement [Sputnik I] 
have any significance for us as educators? I think 
it is one of the most significant occurrences in the 
field of education that has confronted our civiliza- 
tion. . . . Scientists are the products of the educa- 
tional system. . . . Perhaps our life as a nation is so 
dependent upon advances in the scientific world 
that we are going to have to change our system. 
Perhaps it will be necessary for us to search out our 
more capable youngsters in the early years of their 
educational career and to give them a stepped up 
program of study that will prepare them for opening 
new frontiers of science. Maybe we are going to 
have to take some of the frosting off our educational 
diet and give a more nutritious program to enable 
our nation to exist. 

“, . . We have a just basis for boasting of our 
achievements in the field of education, and yet I 
wonder if we are not deluding ourselves. I wonder 
if we realize the critical situation in which public 
and private education finds itself today. 

“. . . As a consequence [of more attractive re- 
muneration in business and industry], the colleges 
have been deprived of a large proportion of their 
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most talented personnel. The very wellsprings of 
America’s future leadership are being dried up at 
their source... . 

“It seems to me that it must be an unceasing 
objective of Phi Delta Kappa from its international 
office through its local chapters and out through 
the influence of every individual member to call 
this desperate situation to the attention of our 
fellow citizens.” 


* * * 


Bm The talk about educational re-evaluation was just 
as vociferous outside school walls as inside. Astro- 
physicist J. Allen Hynek, director of the nation’s 
satellite-optical-tracking program, summarized the 
general sentiment thus: “This country must change 
its way of thinking about education—clear back 
to the kindergarten.” 


For a National Education Policy 


& Writing in the December Nation’s Schools, H. 
M. Hamlin of the University of Illinois suggests that 
our troubles today are partly the result of our fail- 
ure to agree on a national policy for education. “No 
generation has been so confused as ours regarding 
the role of the national government in education. 
Prominent figures in government and business keep 
telling us that education is a local, or, at most, a 
state affair. . . . [We are] paying a heavy price in 
human welfare . . . for the luxury of electing to 
office those who rant about ‘sovereign states.’ 

“If our recent catastrophies in the South lead us 
to rational thinking and action regarding national 
policy for education, they will not have been in 
vain.” 


Portent of Change in Math Teaching 


B® In the November 2 Saturday Review there is 
reassuring evidence that schoolmen can and do 
readily adopt promising new concepts and techni- 
ques of teaching. Under the general heading, “New 
Worlds in Mathematics—I,” Helen Rowan tells of 
the “Illinois School” of math teaching, launched 
by Max Beberman of the University of Illinois only 
six years ago, and now used in teaching 1,700 stu- 
dents in a dozen high schools. 

“Although word of the course has been spread 
mainly by mouth and the texts are available only 
in mimeographed pages, 425 high schools and 128 
colleges throughout the country have purchased 
sample sets of these teaching materials,” says SR. 

Claimed for the Illinois method are several de- 
sirable outcomes. First, the Beberman group con- 
centrates on making mathematics fun by appealing 
to the universal desire to answer the question, why? 
“Grownup antagonism to math is so widespread in 
America that any approach as apparently effortless 
as Professor Beberman’s is bound to be greeted with 
skepticism,” says Miss Rowan. But in one com- 
munity grownup enthusiasm is so great that adults 
are filling classrooms and standing in the aisles. 
More pupils under the Illinois program go on to the 
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third and fourth year of math than do children 
who receive conventional math teaching. The new 
approach is being revised to make it suitable for 
children of ordinary ability as well as for better- 


than-average students. 
Recommended reading: “The Wonderful World 


of Why,” Saturday Review, November 2. 


What Math Will Look Like in Ten Years 


p A decade from now, when high school mathe- 
matics takes on modern attire (according to How- 
ard F. Fehr, president of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics and a professor at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia), it will look like this: 

1. The artificial separation of algebra, geometry, 
and analysis will be eliminated. 

2. Solid geometry as a separate course will dis- 
appear from the curriculum. 

3. The logarithmic solution of triangles will be 
dispensed with. 

4. Trigonometry will become an integral part of 
analysis and will no longer be a separate subject. 

5. A fundamental concept—that of sets—will 
dominate mathematics in the years ahead. (Students 
will learn that addition is finding the union of dis- 
joint sets. . . . Subtraction is finding the complement 
of sets. . . . A line is a set of points... . An 
angle is a union of two rays whose sets are not dis- 
joint. Where the set approach has been tried, it has 
evoked far more interest and motivation for study 
than the usual mechanical, puzzle, and so-called 
applied problems. Set theory is very closely related 
to many new applications of mathematical theory to 
engineering, social and scientific problems. It is not 
a fad.) 

6. Probability and statistical inference, a science 
that grew out of a gambler’s interest in his chances 
to win (de Mere, 17th century), will be introduced 
in the twelfth year of math. 

7. Algebra of the near future will deal with such 
topics as groups, rings, fields. 

8. Euclidian geometry will take a back seat. There 
will be geometry of three dimensions. 

9. Statistical reasoning will become a part of 
many phases of math instruction. 

10. The historical development of mathematics 
will be given greater attention. 


Commandments of Merit Rating 


> Dean Lindley J. Stiles of the University of Wis- 
consin School of Education, a leading advocate of 
higher pay for better teachers, has formulated seven 
“commandments” of merit rating. 

Published in the current issue of the American 
School Board Journal, they are: 

1. Do not develop plans to pay better teachers 
higher salaries with the expectation of reducing the 
over-all budget for teachers’ salaries. Expect higher 
Cost to the district in return for better teaching. 

2. Pay all teachers salaries that are competitive 
with those offered by business and industry before 
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expecting teacher st:pport of rewards for professional 
competence. 

3. Enlist the support of teachers and administra- 
tors in formation and operation of your merit 
rating plan. 

4. Let elected committees of teachers help admin- 
istrators evaluate professional competence. 

5. Try adding extra pay provisions to already 
established good salary schedules as a simple and 
effective way to reward good teachers. 

6. Provide extra pay raises for good teaching 
to a fairly large proportion of the teaching staff 
(60 per cent). 

7. Remember that no single pattern of rewarding 
professional competence will fit all school systems. 


NEA Calls Confo on Gifted Children 


®& Some of the nation’s top educators will tackle 
the problem of educating America’s most talented 
high school students at a special NEA-sponsored 
conference in Washington February 6-8. 

An announcement in early December stated that 
some 200 national leaders from various organiza- 
tions are expected to participate. Among them: 

James B. Conant (chairman), Milton Eisenhower, 
Hollis L. Caswell, Arthur S. Adams, James E. Allen, 
E. Allen Bateman, Henry Chauncey, Henry H. Hill, 
Lyle Spencer, John M. Stalnaker, and Herman B 
Wells. 

Titled “Conference on the Identification and Edu- 
cation of the Academically Talented Pupil in the 
American High School,” the meeting is under the 
direction of J. Ned Bryan, on leave from Rutgers 
University. A Carnegie Corporation grant has made 
the conference possible. 


Witty on Neglect of the Gifted 


B® “Again and again we have cited findings on the 
neglect of the gifted,” says Paul Witty of Northwest- 
ern University in the December, 1957, National Par- 
ent-Teacher. 

“The Russians . . . were zealous indeed to identify 
and train their gifted youth. Today we have seen a 
great accomplishment of the Soviet Union in space 
exploration. Many of us welcome this but regret that 
we cannot trace still larger accomplishment to our 
own gifted persons, had their talent been identified 
early. 

“We parents and teachers are the custodians of 
our children’s talent. If we are indifferent to this 
great treasure in our midst, humanity and the world 
will be the poorer for our negligence. But once we 
rouse ourselves to the infinite value these gifts may 
have for children and for all of us, can we rest until 
we have thrust open every door separating us from 
the beneficence of human gifts used for mankind?” 

In an earlier article titled “Every Parent and 
Teacher a Talent Scout,” Witty listed signs to look for 
identifying gifted children. He warned against too 
great dependence on intelligence tests, among whose 
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weaknesses are inability to reveal artistic talents or 
gifts in leadership. He suggested looking for these 
early signs: 


1. Large vocabulary, accurately used. 

2. Use of phrases and sentences at an early age; 
the ability to tell or reproduce a story. 

3. Keen observation and retention of information 
about things observed. 

4. Interest in books and later enjoyment of atlases, 
dictionaries, and encyclopedias. 

5. Interest in calendars and clocks. 

6. Ability to concentrate longer than most chil- 
dren. 

7. Early discovery of cause-and-effect relation- 
ships. 

8. Early development of the ability to read, often 
before entering school. 

9. Proficiency in drawing, music, or other art 
forms. 


To Professionalize Teaching 


B® In an article prepared for the December School 
Executive, Professor B. J. Chandler of Northwest- 
ern University lists five requirements for profession- 
alizing teaching. They are: 1. Each of us must con- 
tinually engage in objective and penetrating self-ap- 
praisal. 2. Adoption and enforcement of a code of 
professional ethics. 3. Reorganization and revitaliz- 
ation of teacher associations. 4. In-service educa- 
tion must be dramatically improved. 5. Bold and 
constructive leadership is needed in education. 

Chandler’s discussion of the last requirement is 
perhaps most interesting. He says, “An occupational 
disease afflicting education today is that of the 
closed mind and its handmaidens, status-quoism and 
a martyr complex. The single salary schedule, iron- 
clad tenure, and other types of protection have 
excused us from innovating and improving and con- 
sequently have made us weak. 

“What do you suppose would happen if school 
faculties throughout the country and educational as- 
sociations would announce the following program 
tomorrow? 

“a) The development of a plan for relating 
teacher pay and quality of service. The handwrit- 
ing is on the wall; either we find practical ways 
to do this or school boards and legislatures will 
do it for us (or to us). 

“b) Modification of tenure laws so that incom- 
petents could be discharged easily. 

“c) The development of a code of ethics with 
effective enforcement machinery. 

“d) A nationwide cooperative re-examination of 
the purposes and organization of the schools. 

“e) Stiff entrance requirements to teaching, in- 
cluding good mental and physical health, a good 
academic record in college, commitment to a career 
in education, and five years of higher education. 

“f) The development of standards for remaining 
in the profession.” 


JANUARY, 1958 


Why the Lag Between 
Discovery and Application? 


& The long time lag between educational research 
findings and their application was discussed b 
George D. Stoddard, dean of New York University’s 
College of Education, at a fortieth anniversary con- 
ference at the University of lowa Child Welfare 
Research Station in November. 

As an example of this lag, Stoddard stated that 
reliable measures of child aggressiveness and sub- 
missiveness, along with techniques of taming the 
bully and toughening up the “milk-toast,” were 
worked out twenty years ago at SUI but have 
rarely been picked up by the teaching profession, 

Why this lag? Partly because research reports 
are often forbiddingly difficult reading, Stoddard 
said. Also, it is hard for a busy teacher to be as 
effective as a behavioral scientist in experiments with 
children. 

Another reason: “Some schoolrooms, drab and 
overcrowded, are breeders of frustration in teacher 
and pupil alike. We find them all grimly getting 
through the day, with the hope that release from 
school will bring release from tension. To change 
this pattern calls for basic reforms,” said Dean 
Stoddard. 

He noted a mass of research on the individual 
and the grouped child at the pre-school level and 
nothing comparable up through the grades. Co- 
ordinated studies on such phenomena as condition- 
ing, intelligence, creativity, neuroses, and psychoses 
would markedly affect educational practice and 
would extend into wider ranges of human develop- 
ment and social organization, he said. 

“The big breakthrough from research to practice 
seems to come more readily to the physical sciences 
than to the social. For 200 years, leaders in as- 
tronomy, physics, chemistry, and biology have 
shaken off restraints of superstition. They have been 
free to ask the burning questions and to mobilize 
talent. But the social scientists are still running 
scared,” Stoddard observed. 

Noting also that habit and tradition weigh against 
change, Stoddard said that “the research we really 
like, sight unseen, is that which re-enforces our 
habits and prejudices. It follows that if change is 
desired as a flow from new observations and prin- 
ciples, the studies must be repeated in many con- 
texts.” 

Perhaps a time lag between research and its ap- 
plication is “essentially a measure of unwillingness 
to spend the money,” Stoddard added. Thus, while 
many a study has demonstrated the substantial gain 
in child development possible through well-run pre- 
schools, few communities have given the matter 
much thought because of the added cost. { 

“People cannot as easily see a new-model child 
as they can the latest in cars, home furnishings, oF 
TV sets. When they not only see but believe, and 
believing want such opportunities for their own 
children, the reform will take hold. It is long over- 
due.” 
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Case of the Deductible Tights 

p Of special interest to Phi Delta Kappans is 
the current drive to insure Congressional enactment 
in 1958 of HR 4662. This bill would revise the 
U. S. Internal Revenue Code to permit deductions 
up to $600 from the taxable income of teachers 
seeking to improve themselves professionally by at- 
tendance at institutions of higher education. 


The revision would increase uniformity of the 
code, which now permits similar deductions to other 
professional people. For example, lawyers deduct 
the cost of attending tax or real estate institutes; 
insurance men deduct the cost of taking short 
courses in new methods of writing insurance; phy- 
sicians deduct the cost of refresher courses; ball- 
players and firemen deduct the cost of uniforms 
and equipment. 

An NEA publication, “The Case of the Deduct- 
ible Tights,” explains features of the bill, gives sup- 
porting arguments, and lists procedures to help 
secure its passage. The leaflet may be obtained 
from the Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. The intriguing name is taken from a 
comment by Senator Charles E. Potter (R-Mich.) 
mentioning the fact that theatrical people may 
legally deduct the cost of a pair of spangled tights. 
He asks, “Why, then, are we discriminating against 
our under-paid teachers when they attempt to de- 
velop themselves professionally?” 

The typical teacher attending summer school 
would be able to save from $43 to $156 should the 


bill become law, according to the NEA. Loss of 
revenue to the Treasury Department would not 
exceed $18 million a year at the present rate of 
collections. 


Letters in support of the bill should be sent to 
members of the House Ways and Means Committee 
and Senate Finance Committee. The former is com- 
posed of Jere Cooper, chairman (D-Tenn.), Dyers- 
burg; Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.), Kensett; Noble J. 
Gregory (D-Ky.), Mayfield; Aime J. Forand (D- 
R.I.), Cumberland; Herman P. Eberharter (D- 
Penn.), Pittsburgh; Cecil R. King (D-Calif.), Los 
Angeles; Thomas J. O’Brien (D-IIl.), Chicago; Hale 
Boggs (D-La.), New Orleans; Eugene J. Keogh (D- 
N.Y.), Brooklyn; Burr P. Harrison (D-Va.), Win- 
chester; Frank M. Karsten (D-Mo.), St. Louis; A. 
S. Herlong, Jr. (D-Fla.), Leesburg; Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy (D-Minn.), St. Paul; Frank Ikard (D-Tex.), 
Wichita Falls; Thaddeus M. Machrowicz (D-Mich.), 
Hamtramck; Daniel A. Reed (R-N.Y.), Dunkirk; 
Thomas A. Jenkins (R-Ohio), Ironton; Richard M. 
Simpson (R-Penn.), Huntingdon; Robert W. Kean 
(R-N.J.), Livingston; Noah M. Mason (R-IIl.), 
Oglesby; Hal Holmes (R-Wash.), Ellensburg; John 
W. Byrnes (R-Wisc.), Green Bay; Antoni N. Sad- 
lak (R-Conn.), Rockville; Howard H. Baker (R- 
Tenn.), Huntsville; Thomas B. Curtis (R-Mo.), 
Webster Groves. 


Senate Finance Committee members are Harry 
F. Byrd, chairman (D-Va.), Berryville; Robert S. 
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Kerr (D-Okla.), Oklahoma City; J. Allen Frear, 
Jr. (D-Dela.), Dover; Russell B. Long (D-La.), 
Shreveport; George A. Smathers (D-Fla.), Miami; 
Clinton P. Anderson (D-N.M.), Albuquerque; Paul 
H. Douglas (D-Ill.), Chicago; Albert Gore (D- 
Tenn.), Carthage; Edward Martin (R-Penn.), Wash- 
ington; John J. Williams (R-Dela.), Millsboro; 
Ralph E. Flanders (R-Vt.), Springfield; George W. 
Malone (R-Nev.), Reno; Frank Carlson (R-Kans.), 
Concordia; Wallace F. Bennett (R-Utah), Salt Lake 
City; William E. Jenner (R-Ind.), Bedford. 


Are Your Dues Too High? 


B® The latest NEA membership report reveals a 
drop of 66,000 members as of November 14 com- 
pared to the figure for the same date a year ago. 
This dip is considered to be a direct result of the 
doubling of membership dues for the current year. 
According to R. B. Marston of the membership 
division of NEA, there could be a decline of 150,000 
members for the year, at a loss of $1,500,000 in 
funds budgeted for services to the teaching profes- 
sion. 

The price members of other professional groups 
are willing to pay for organized effort is illustrated by 
the following item, taken from the October, 1957, 
issue Of Medical Economics: 

. . In 1955, California’s [1,000] osteopaths 
hiked their state dues to $300 per year (in addition 
to the $75 national dues). Their object: to give 
added support to the Los Angeles College of Osteo- 
pathic Physicians and Surgeons... . ” 


Fewer Ed. D’s in 1956 


Bb Instead of the needed increase, there was an 
actual drop-off in the number of doctor’s degrees 
granted in the field of education last year in the 
United States, according to Phi Delta Kappa’s an- 
nual Research Studies in Education. 

Nearly one-fifth of all doctor’s degrees awarded 
in this country are granted in professional education 
by some ninety major institutions of learning. In 
1955, education students at these institutions com- 
pleted 2,049 dissertations. In 1956 the number 
dropped to 1,887, 162 fewer. There was a smaller 
numerical drop in the number of doctoral disserta- 
tions under way, from 1,520 in 1955 to 1,485 in 
1956. { 

At the same time, the demand for professors in 
the teacher-preparatory institutions of America is 
approaching an all-time peak, as the school popu- 
lation at all levels advances steadily. 

Searching for an explanation of the drop in de- 
grees awarded, Dr. Maynard Bemis, executive sec- 
retary of Phi Delta Kappa, speculates that many 
institutions have resorted to the full-time employ- 
ment of master’s degree holders who are postpon- 
ing doctoral work. It is also true that no financial 
assistance comparable to the GI Bills has been 
found to stimulate advanced study, and the GI Bills 
have run out for most students. 
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No Aid for Education Grad Students 


& An estimated 88,500 graduate students of edu- 
cation were enrolled in colleges and universities 
throughout the country in 1954 as compared with 
58,000 in the natural sciences and engineering and 
68,000 in the social sciences, humanities, psychology, 
and other fields such as business administration and 
social work. Only 4 per cent of the education stu- 
dents, however, received financial aid in the form 
of assistantships or fellowships in contrast to 60 
per cent of those in the natural sciences and 25 to 
30 per cent of those in engineering, psychology, the 
social sciences, and the humanities. The average 
yearly stipend ranged from $920 in education to 
$1,560 in engineering. 

Full-time graduate training was provided for more 
students in the North Central States than in any 
other section. Almost two-thirds of the graduate 
students in the Northeastern states were studying 
part-time. 

These and other figures are contained in Graduate 
Student Enrollment and Support in American Col- 
leges and Universities, 1954, prepared by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for $1.50. 

Another publication of interest in this connection 
is Teacher Supply & Demand in Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 1955-56 and 1956-57, just published by 
the National Education Association. 


Plan Field Study in USSR 

B® The Comparative Education Society has an- 
nounced a field study for 1958 which will take 
American educators to one of the Scandinavian 
countries and to the Soviet Union. The tentative 
itinerary calls for ten days in Moscow, five in Lenin- 
grad, and five in Kiev. The tour will probably leave 
New York on August 17 and return on September 
17. A committee of fifteen members of the society 
is now planning the tour. They are Ernest Bayles, 
Kenneth Benne, W. G. Bergman, John Brubacher, 
Oliver Caldwell, Kenneth Holland, William Johnson, 
Joseph Katz, Mrs. Eleanor Lowman, George Male, 
Abraham Kreusler, Arthur Moehlman, Medhi Nako- 
steen, W. Carson Ryan, and W. O. Stanley. Details 
of the trip, which is the third annual world tour 
planned by the society, may be obtained from Ger- 
ald Read, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


How Do Teenagers Make Moral Decisions? 


b> What factors really influence the moral values 
of teenagers? 

University of Michigan researchers hope to find 
an answer to this much-discussed question in a new 
project financed by the State of Michigan. The 
project is explained by John R. P. French, Jr., direc- 
tor of UM’s Research Center for Group Dynamics: 

“Knowledge of how young people face and make 
decisions, and of the extent to which their decisions 
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guide their behavior, can be an important aid in 
understanding the successes and failures of our edu. 
cational system. 

“Our objectives in the study will be: 

|. To discover just what choices confront young 
people in their daily lives; 

2. To identify and measure the influences from 
outside—friends, gang, teachers, parents, church, 
movies—which compete for their attention and 
loyalty in making various choices; and 

3. To measure the factors inside the indi- 
vidual which are or are not used in making 
choices—moral values, attitudes, knowledge, 
fears, etc.” 


New Bait for Men Teachers 


®& The board of education for Hinsdale and Clar- 
endon Hills, Ill., believes it is socially and educa- 
tionally valuable to have married men teaching in 
its schools. Putting this conviction into practice, 
the board has, for nine years, owned a group of trim 
frame houses that are available at reasonable rents 


to incoming faculty men with dependents. 
—From The Nation's School; 


See Page 173, This Issue 


& College English for April, 1957, listed a dozen 
subjects about which the magazine would like to 
have articles. Among them: 1. Examinations, their 
rationale, efficacy, and variety in literature and/or 
language arts courses. 2. Discussion vs. lecture— 


comprehensive evidence for the comparative su- 
periority of one method over the other in certain 
circumstances. 3. Tested audio-visual aids for liter- 
ature and/or language-arts courses. 4. Current 
projects in improving teaching—what, why, where, 
and how successful? 5. How to go about publish- 
ing a text-book or a scholarly book. 6. How to go 
about getting a post-doctoral fellowship at home 
or abroad. 


Thirty New Medical Schools Needed 


® To keep pace with medical progress and a grow- 
ing population in the next two decades, the nation 
will require billions of dollars to construct thirty 
new medical schools and to expand and modernize 
hospital facilities, according to Dr. Edwin L. Crosby, 
executive director of the American Hospital As- 
sociation. 


Greatest Thing Since Printing Press 
> President W. W. Kemmerer of Houston Uni- 
versity, opening his institution’s non-commercial 
education television station—the nation’s first—three 
years ago: “It could be the greatest thing since 
Gutenberg invented the printing press.” 
* * * 

An optimist is one who believes shoes will cost 
$60 a pair by 1965. A pessimist believes they will 
cost 60 rubles. 
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Campus Chapters 


ALPHA, Indiana Univ.—Donald J. Ludwig, Pres., 703 High St., 
Bloomington, Ind.; Ray W. Arensman, Sec., School of Business, 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington; Benjamin F. Thomas, Treas., School of 
Business, Indiana Univ. Dues, $2.00. 


BETA, Columbia Univ.—Elmer Kane, Pres., 509 W. 121st St., New 
York 27, N. Y.; Paul Rosenfeld, Sec., 143 Bennett Ave., N. Y. 40; 
Andrew Vaughn, Treas., Box 611, Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ., 
New York 27. Dues, $2.00. 


GAMMA, Univ. of Missouri—Howard W. Smith, Jr., Pres., 308 
Education Bldg., Univ. of Missouri, Columbia; James Hart, Sec.- 
Treas. 11 Hill Hall, Univ. of Missouri. Dues, $1.00. 


DELTA, Stanford Univ.—E. Vincent Webb, Pres., Hoover Elem. 
Sch., Palo Alto, Calif.; Conrad Briner, Sec., Ed. Bldg., Stanford 
Univ., Stanford, Calif.; Warren Kallenbach, Treas., Sch. of Ed., 


Stanford. Dues, $2.00 


EPSILON, St. Univ. of Iowa—Paul Opstad, Pres, Room W412, 
Fast Hall, St. Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City; Jack Edwards, Sec., same 
address; Bryce Adkins, Treas., same address. Dues, $2.00. 


ZETA, Univ. of Chicago—Richard W. Saxe, Pres., 5835 S. Kim- 
bark, Chicago 37, Ill.; Robert Wallis, Sec., same address; Horace 
Clay, Treas., same address. Dues, $2.00. 


ETA, Univ. of Minnesota—Robert R. Randleman, Pres., 211 Burton 
Hall, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14; Wendell J. DeBoer, Sec., 
same address; Frank H. Smith, Treas., same address. Dues, $2.00. 


THETA, Cornell Univ.—John Ruane, Pres., 112 Stone Hall, Cornell 
Univ., Ithaca, N. Y.; Walter Pauk, Sec., 216 Stone Hall, Cornell 
Univ.; William Smith, Treas., 301 Stone Hall, Cornell Univ. 


Dues, $1.00. 


IOTA, Harvard Univ.—Andreas M. Kazamias, Pres., One Woodbine 
Rd., Belmont, Mass.; Charles D. Gordon, Jr., Sec., 35 Lindbergh 
Ave., West Newton, Mass.; E. A. Lincoln, Treas., Thompson Str., 
Halifax, Mass. Dues, $1.50. 


KAPPA, Univ. of Kansas—Carl G. Fahrbach, Jr., Pres., 122 
Strong Hall, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence; Raymond Steimel, Sec., 
Bailey Hall, Univ. of Kansas; Warren Bell, Treas., 205A Bailey 
Hall, Univ. of Kansas. Dues, $2.00. 


LAMBDA, Univ. of California—Sherman G. Skaggs, Jr., Pres., 
2138 Derby Sc., Berkeley 5, Calif.; Stacen W. Webster, Sec., Havi- 
land Hall, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley 4; E. Hargrave Swift, Treas., 
Haviland Hall, Univ. of California. Dues, $2.50. 


MU, Univ. of Texas—Victor Sumner, Pres., 2205 Forest Trail, 
Austin, Texas; James S. Vaughan, Sec., Sutton Hall 9, Univ. of 
Texas, Austin 12; Rhea H. Williams, Treas., Box 8028, Univ 
Station, Austin 12. Dues, $1.50. 


NU, Univ. of Washington—Herbert D. Reas, Pres., 10737—3rd, 
N. W., Seattle 77, Wash.; Francis F. Powers, Sec.-Treas., 230 Miller 
Hall, Univ. of Wash., Seattle 5. Dues, $2.00. 


XI, Univ. of Pittsburgh—Paul L. Varnum, Pres., 1655 Memorial 
Drive, Dormont, Pittsburgh 16, Pa.; F. Gardner Gillen, Sec., 6920 
Greenwood St., Pittsburgh 6; Howard F. Jack, Treas., 3917 Mt. 
Royal Park, Allison Park, Pa. Dues, $2.00 


OMICRON, Univ. of Nebraska—Dwayne E. Gardner, Pres., St 
Dept. of Education, State Capitol, Lincoln 9, Nebr.; Rex K. Reck- 
ewey, Sec., 322 Teachers College, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 8; 
Wesley C. Meierhenry, Treas., 305 Teachers College, Univ. of 
Nebraska. Dues, $1.00. 


Pl, Univ. of Illinois—Jim Billingsley, Pres., 1003 W. Nevada, 
Urbana, Ill.; Donald Lux, Sec.-Treas., 105 Gregory Hall, Univ. of 
Illinois, Urbana. Dues, $1.00. 


RHO, New York Univ.—Syras Green, Pres., 1514 Sterling Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Emilio Rivera, Sec., 107-11 129th St., Richmond 
Hil 19, N. Y.; Albert Shapiro, Treas., 1580 Metropolitan Ave 
New York 62. Dues, $3.50 

SIGMA. Ohio State 


Univ.—Eugene R. Raddant, Pres, 120 Arps 


Hall, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio; Richard C. Scherer 
Sec., same address; Roberr E. Anderson, Treas., same address 
Dues, $1.00. 


TAU, Univ. of Fonsateate—reaee B. Jacoby, Pres., 205 E 
Willow Grove Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa.; Daniel S. Jacoby, Sec., 
3302 Tilden St., Philadelphia 29; Eisenlohr Hall, Treas., 3812 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 4. Dues, $2.00. 
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UPSILON, Northwestern Univ.—James Z. Polychrones, Pres., 
N. Halsted, Chicago 13, Ill.; Joseph D. Boyd, Sec., 
Orrington Ave., Evanston, Ill.; Howard Merideth, Treas., School of 
Education, Northwestern Univ., Evanston. Dues, $1.50. 


PHI, Univ. of Wisconsin—Alan E. Beeman, Pres., 2502 Van Hise 
Ave., Madison, Wis.; Dale L. Bolton, Sec.-Treas., Box 56, Education 
Blidg., Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison. Dues, $1.00. 


CHI, Univ. of Oregon—Lester C. Weber, Pres., 4505 Blanton Rd 
Eugene, Ore.; W. Darrell Boone, Sec.-Treas., 587 W. 29th Sr 
Eugene. Dues, $1.00. 


PSI, George Peabody Coll.—Felix Lorenz, Jr., Pres., Madison Col 
lege, Tenn.; John W. Teel, Sec.-Treas., Box 212, Peabody College, 
Nashville 5, Tenn. Dues, $1.00. 


OMEGA, Univ. of Michigan—Hugh Gaston, Pres., 97 Valhalla 
Drive, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Sidney Straight, Sec., Univ. of Mich 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; John Rosemergy, Treas., 3321 Edgewood, Ann 
Arbor. Dues, $1.00. 


ALPHA ALPHA, Univ. of Oklahoma—Bill Anderson, Pres., College 
of Ed., Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman; Roger Duncan, Sec.-Treas., 
same address. Dues, $1.00. 


ALPHA BETA, Univ. of Virginia—Henry L. Sublett, Pres., Apt. E2 
University Gardens, Charlottesville, Va.; Melvin E. Fuller, Sec., 26D 
Copeley Hill, Charlottesville; John C. Mclaulin, Treas., 12C Copeley 
Hill, Charlottesville. Dues, $2.00. 


ALPHA GAMMA, St. Coll. of Washingron—Donald E. Guinouard, 
Pres., 409 Warer St., Pullman, Wash.; Jesse M. Hartman, Sec., Sch 
of Ed., St. Coll. of Wash., Pullman; Toshio Akamine, Treas., School 
of Ed., St. Coll. of Wash., Pullman. Dues, $1.00. 


ALPHA DELTA, Kansas St. Coll.—Clinton O. Jacobs, Pres., Depr 
of Ag. Engineering, Kansas St. Coll., Manhattan; D. F. Showalter 
Sec., Dept. of Psychology, Kansas St. Coll.; Russel G. Drumrighr 
Treas., Dept. of Ed., Kansas St. Coll. Dues, $1.00. 


ALPHA EPSILON, Univ. of So. California—Paul Yokota, Pre 
7117 E. Seewart and Gray Rd., Downey, Calif.; Nelson B. Allen 
Sec., Box 160, Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles 7. (Treasurer to 
be elected later.) Dues, $4.00. 


ALPHA ZETA, Univ. of Arizona—Robert Rowen, Pres., Coll. of 
Ed., Univ. of Ariz., Tucson; Milton Harold Agte, Sec., same address 
Robert Letson, Treas., same address. Dues, $1.00 


ALPHA ETA, Temple Univ.—LeRoy J. Ellis, Pres., 411 First Ave 
Newton Square, Pa.; Mario L. DaRos, Sec., 327 Maple Ave 
Drexel Hill, Pa.; Howard W. McComb, Treas., 559 Abbotsford Rd 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. Dues, $5.00 


ALPHA THETA, Univ. of North Dakota—Lloyd Williams, Pre: 
1802 Dyke Ave., Grand Forks, N.D.; Carl V. Peterson, Sec.-Treas 
S05 Maple Ave., Grand Forks. Dues, $1.00. 


ALPHA IOTA, Univ. of Cincinnati—W illiam Ciarniello, Pres., 3421 
Ault View, Cincinnati 8, O.; Roland Steinmetz, Sec., 2848 North 
Bend Rd., Cincinnati 39; Anderson Owens, Treas., 2860 Robert 
Ave., Cincinnati 11. Dues, $1.00 


ALPHA KAPPA, Univ. of Tennessee—James T. Keeney, Pres., 
1910 Albert Ave., Knoxville 17, Tenn.; H. C. Evans, Jr., Sec.-Treas., 
P. O. Box 8874, Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville. Dues, $3.00 


ALPHA LAMBDA, Boston Univ.—Peter C. McConarty, Pres., 55 
Center St., North Easton, Mass.; Harvey B. Scribner, Sec., 198 
Mount Vernon St., Dedham, Mass.; J. Richard Chambers, Treas., 
School of Ed., Boston Univ., 332 Bay State Rd., Boston 15. Dues, 
$2.50 


ALPHA MU, Colorado St. Coll. of Ed —G. G. Rozeboom, Pres 
Gordon Hall, Colo. St. Coll., Greeley, Colo.; Richard A. Warner 
Sec., 1010 Cranford, Greeley; G. D. Morrison, Treas., Colo. St 
Coll., Greeley. Dues, $1.00 
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ALPHA NU, Univ. of Kentucky—Kenneth Harper, Pres., 366 
Transylvania Park, Lexington, Ky.; Carl F. Lamar, Sec.-Treas., Col- 
lege of Ed., Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington. Dues, $1.00. 


ALPHA XI, Univ. of Alabama—Robert E. Tyler, Pres., 78 Cherokee 
Rd., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; James E. Wheeler, Sec.-Treas., Box 5123, Uni- 
versity, Ala. Dues, $1.00. 


ALPHA OMICRON, Claremont Coll.—Edward V. Ryan, Pres., 971 
W. 25th St., San Bernardino, Calif.; Sano Fa’apouli, Sec., 1414 
Guadalajara Pl., Claremont, Calif.; Wilford Michael, Treas., 5068 
Lincoln St., Chino, Calif. Dues, $2.00 


ALPHA PI, Rutgers Univ.—Eric G. Kirchberger, Pres., 171 Syca- 
more Ave., North Plainfield, N. J.; Emil Slafkan, Sec., 513 Jersey 
Ave., Elizabeth 2, N. J.; Carolus T. Clark, Treas., 336 Mountain 
Ave., Westfield, N. J. Dues, $3.00. 


ALPHA RHO, Johns Hopkins Univ.—J. Leonard Hirschhorn, Pres., 
4006 Dorchester Rd., Baltimore 7, Md.; William J. Kinling, Sec., 
18 N. Rolling Rd., Catonsville 28, Md.; Robert Eads, Treas., 242 
Brandon Rd., Baltimore 12. Dues, $3.00. 


ALPHA SIGMA, Univ. of Denver—Anthony J. Papich, Pres., 1855 
S. Jersey Way, Denver 22, Colo.; Frank Roberts, Sec.-Treas., 4668 


E. Mexico, Denver 22. Dues, $1.00. 


ALPHA TAU, Penn. St. Univ.—Wesley P. Winter, Pres., 505 S. 
Pugh St., State College, Pa.; Thurston M. Reeves, Sec.-Treas., Room 
7, Pattee Library, Penn. St. Univ., University Park. Dues, $2.50. 


ALPHA UPSILON, Univ. of Utah—Gale W. Rose, Pres., Room 
223, Seate Capitol, Salt Lake Ciry, Utah; Maurice A. Jones, Sec., 
836 Emerson Ave., Salt Lake City; Odean L. Hess, Treas., Dept. of 
Ed., Univ. of Utah, Sale Lake City 12. Dues, $2.00. 


ALPHA PHI, Syracuse Univ.—John F. Nash, Pres., 1347 W. 
Onondaga St., Syracuse 4, N. Y.; Daniel A. Briggs, Sec., 127 Haven 
Rd., Syracuse; Oliver Nikoloff, Treas., 618 S. Crouse Ave., Syracuse 


10. Dues, $1.50. 


ALPHA CHI, Univ. of California at Los Angeles—Peter Ellis, 
Pres, 215 N. Kenter Ave., Los Angeles 49; Don Gelb, Sec., 
15424 Hart St., Van Nuys, Calif.; David Wersen, Treas., 5561 
Military Ave., Los Angeles 34. Dues, $2.00. 


ALPHA PSI, Univ. of Buffalo—Robert J. Rentz, Pres., 198 Capen 
Blvd., Buffalo 26, N. Y.; Chester Lesniak, Sec., 182 Ferndale Sc., 
Kenmore 17, N. Y.; Francis T. Siemankowski, Treas., 50 Cayuga 
Creek Rd., Cheektowaga 25, N. Y. Dues, $2.00 


ALPHA OMEGA, Wayne St. Univ.—tLewis B. Larkin, Pres., 
15818 Westbrook, Detroit 23, Mich.; George Farrah, Sec., 6560 
Colby Lane, Birmingham, Mich.; Saul H. Glosser, Treas., 18986 
Cherrylawn, Detroit 21. Dues, $2.00. 


BETA ALPHA, Louisiana St. Univ—Vernon E. Daigle, Pres., 
2675 Iowa St., Baton Rouge, La.; C. L. Madden, Sec.-Treas., P. O. 
Box 8729, Louisiana St. Univ., Baton Rouge. Dues, $1.00. 


BETA BETA, N. Texas St. Coll.—Arlie K. Turkertt, Pres., 600 W. 
Mulberry, Denton, Texas; Lee G. Knox, Sec.-Treas., Box 6763, 
Denton. Dues, $1.00. 


BETA GAMMA, Geo. Washington Univ.—Roberr W. Eller, Pres., 
8853 Garland Ave., Silver Spring, Md.; Harry B. Packard, Sec., 
3720 R St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C.; John G. Boswell, Treas., 
1804 Lee Highway, Arlington, Va. Dues, $2.00. 


BETA DELTA, Univ. of Colorado—Ronald E. Barnes, Pres., 1226 
17th St., Boulder, Colo.; Earle A. Brown, Sec.-Treas., 1834 
Arapahoe Ave., Boulder. Dues, $2.00 


BETA EPSILON, Univ. of Maryland—Walrer Blake, Pres., 4014 
Madison St., Hyattsville, Md.; Richard Selezer, Sec., 7000 Rock- 
ridge Rd., Baltimore, Md.; Franklin Padgett, Treas., 6508 Medwick 
Dr., Hyattsville. Dues, $2.00. 


BETA ZETA, Oklahoma St. Univ.—Roy Rugger, Pres., 2140 W. 
Admiral Rd., Stillwater, Okla.; Guy M. Pritchard, Sec., 824 W. 
Bennett Dr., Stillwater; C. E. Hoffman, Treas., Rm. 151, Industrial 
Bldg., Oklahoma St. Univ., Stillwater. Dues, $1.00. 


BETA ETA, Western Michigan Univ.—John Bendix, Pres., W. 
Mich. Univ., Kalamazoo; L. Morris McClure, Sec., same address; 
Donald Brinks, Treas., Central High School, Kalamazoo. Dues, $1.00. 


BETA THETA, Univ. of North Carolina—William G. Kornegay, 
Pres., Peabody Hall, Box 810, Chapel Hill; David J. Middleton, 
Sec.-Treas., Box 1051, Chapel Hill. Dues, $2.00 


BETA IOTA, Washington Univ Joseph H. Davis, Pres., 8300 
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Jackson, St. Louis 14, Mo.; Berkley Kalin, Sec., 7931 Monroe Dr 
St. Louis 14; Robert C. Rupp, Sr., Treas., 6116 Lalite, St. Louis 29 
Dues, $2.00. : 


BETA KAPPA, Iowa St. Coll.—Elmer C. Aurand, Pres., 1127 Hard 
ing Ave., Ames, Iowa; Duane M. Nielsen, Sec., 220 Curtiss Hai) 
— r So Ames; Duane Blake, Treas., 2013 Clark, Ames’ 

ues, $1.50. : 


BETA LAMBDA, Indiana St. Teachers Coll——Berry E. Morton, Pres 
Industrial Ed. Dept., 1.S.T.C., Terre Haute, Ind.; Edward F. Bocko, Se. 
President's Office, 1.8.T.C.; Mark H. Williams, Treas., Dean of 
Men, I.S.T.C. Dues, $1.00. 


BETA MU, Univ. of Wyoming—Ivan Willey, Pres., Coll. of Ed 
Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie; Robert Noble, Sec., same address. 
John Marvel, Treas., same address. Dues, $1.00. : 


BETA NU, Univ. of Mississippi— William E. Wilson, Pres., Box 75 
University, Miss.; Robert J. Freeman, Sec., Box 358, University: 
Eugene W. Smith, Box 684, University. Dues, $2.00. ° 


BETA XI, Univ. of Florida—Bert Sharp, Pres., 518 N.W. 35th S. 
Gainesville, Fla.; James Crews, Sec., Coll. of Ed., Univ. of Fla 
Gainesville; Charles Sutherland, Treas., 303 N.W. 19th St., Gaines. 
ville. Dues, $1.00. 


BETA OMICRON, Utah St. Univ.—Eldrid S. Larsen, Pres., 905 
N. Hillcrest, Logan, Utah; Ivan Pedersen, Sec., 387 W. Center. 
Logan; Peter A. C. Pedersen, Treas, 440 West 1 So., Logan 
Dues, $1.00. 


BETA PI, Ball St. Teachers Coll.—Victor B. Lawhead, Pres., Ball 
St. Tch. Coll., Muncie, Ind.; A. Garland Hardy, Sec., same address: 
Paris R. Capron, Treas., 2243 Park Ave., Anderson, Ind. Dues, 
$1.00. 


BETA RHO, Univ. of New Mexico—Smith Gooch, Pres., 108 
Wellesley Dr., N-.E., Albuquerque, N.M.; David White, Sec., 
5305 9th Court N.W., Albuquerque; Vidal Velarde, Treas., 230 
18th N.W., Albuquerque. Dues, $1.00. 


BETA SIGMA, Brigham Young Univ.—Elwood Baxter, Pres., 237 
W. 16th No., Orem, Utah; Wayne Carle, Sec., 189 E. 980 No. 
Orem; William Geertsen, Treas., 1110 So. 150 W., Orem. Dues, 
$1.00. 


BETA TAU, Univ. of Hawaii—Shiro Amioka, Pres., 3797 Sierra 
Dr., Honolulu, Hawaii; Philip K. Ige, Sec., 4740 Kalanianaole 
Highway, Honolulu; George Kagehiro, Treas., 2652 D Rock Rd. 
Honolulu. Dues, $2.00. 


BETA UPSILON, Univ. of South Dakota—Don O. Lyon, Pres., 300 
Forest Ave., Vermillion, S. D.; LeRoy Nelson, Sec.-Treas., Univ. of 
S. D., Vermillion. Dues, $1.00. 


BETA PHI, Univ. of Connecticut—Robert P. Long, Pres., 683 
Worthington Ridge, Berlin, Conn.; Stuart H. Manning, Sec., U-56, 
Univ. of Conn., Storrs; Jacob A. Haroian, Treas., 46 Green Rd. 
Manchester, Conn. Dues, $1.00. 


BETA CHI, Coll. of the Pacific—George Ingebo, Pres., 15 W. 
Atlee, Stockton, Calif.; Melvin Keller, Sec., 12 E. Alpine, Stockton; 
Elwood Howse, Treas., 1227 N. Van Buren, Stockton. Dues, $2.00. 


BETA PSI, Bradley Univ.—Bernard Swedell, Pres., 208 W. Republic, 
Peoria, Ill.;. Stanley Kujawa, Sec., Bradley Univ., Peoria; Richard E. 
Whalen, Treas., Coll. of Ed., Bradley Univ., Peoria. Dues, $2.00. 


BETA OMEGA, Univ. of Idaho—Larry G. Looney, Pres., 1110 
First Ave. N., Payette, Idaho; Melvin W. Farley, Sec.-Treas., Coll. 
of Ed., Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. Dues, $1.00. 


GAMMA ALPHA, Univ. of Arkansas—E. L. Dickerson, Pres., 
Peabody 107, Univ. of Ark., Fayetteville; Daniel L. Pilkinton, Sec., 
Peabody 108, Univ. of Ark., Fayetteville; R. R. Ryan, Treas., 1223 
Shady, Fayetteville. Dues, $1.00. 


GAMMA BETA, Univ. of Houston—Wallace C. Hill, Pres., 4501 
De Milo, Houston, Texas; R. W. Bingham, Sec., Coll. of Tech 
nology, Univ. of Houston, Houston 4; Jervis R. Manahan, Tress., 
Coll. of Tech., Univ. of Houston. Dues, $3.50. 


GAMMA GAMMA, Mississippi Southern Coll.—Aubrey K. Lucas, 
Pres., Station A, Box 11, Hattiesburg, Miss.; N. L. Landskov, Sec., 
Box 146, Station A, Hattiesburg; R. G. Bigelow, Treas., Box 135, 
Station A, Hattiesburg. Dues, $1.00. 


GAMMA DELTA, Ariz. St. Coll—Ronald G. Thomson, Pres, 
Ariz. St. Coll., Tempe; Wm. A. Carter, Sec., 5302 N. 14th Pl, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; O. S. Fees, Jr., Treas., 1420 College Ave., Tempe. 


Dues, $2.00. 


GAMMA EPSILON, San Diego St. Coll.—James oO. Miller, Pres., 
Box B-247, San Diego Sr. Coll., San Diego 15, Calif.; Oscar Baer, 
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Montana State Univ.—David H. Andrew, Pres., 
Wilson, Sec., Missoula Co. H. S., South Ave. 


South Ave. Branch, Missoula, Mont.; Paul 
Branch, Missoula; 


O. Sletten, Treas., Sch. of Ed., Mont. St. Univ., Missoula. 
0. 


GAMMA ETA, Alabama Polytechnic Institucee—Roscoe Kelley, Pres., 
Thach Hall, A-P.L., Auburn, Ala.; E. L. McGraw, Sec.-Treas., 105 
Thach Halli, A.P.I., Auburn. Dues, $1.00. 


GAMMA THETA, Florida St. Univ.—William Maloy, Pres., 626 
W. Call Sc., Tallahassee, Fla.; A. S. Dunning, Jr., Sec., 210 West- 
ridge Dr., Tallahassee; R. W. Sims, Treas., 428 W. College Ave., 
Tallahassee. Dues, $2.00. 


GAMMA IOTA, San Francisco St. Coll—John Buono, Pres., 160 
LaCrosse, S. San Francisco, Calif.; Jack W. Hartman, Sec., 3239 
Judah St., San Francisco; Wm. Sherman, Treas., 1240—30th Ave., 
San Francisco. Dues, $2.00. 


GAMMA KAPPA, Butler Univ.—Richard H. Clark, Pres., 9514 
Coll. Ave., Indianapolis, Ind.; Earnest O. Boone, III, Sec., 212 
W. 33rd St., Indianapolis; H. W. Hightower, Treas., Butler Univ., 
Indianapolis. Dues, $1.00 


GAMMA LAMBDA, So. Illinois Univ—James V. Fee, Pres., 
Speech Dept., So. Ill. Univ., Carbondale; W. H. Carruthers, Sec., 
712 S. 20th St., Murphysboro, Ill; Marion B. Treece, Treas., 
Sectioning Center, So. Ill. Univ., Carbondale. Dues, $2.00. 


GAMMA MU, Univ. of Georgia—E. Walter Gunter, Pres., Hogans- 
ville H.S., Hogansville, Ga.; Allen C. Brock, Jr., Sec., Peabody 
Hall, Univ. of Ga., Athens; George B. Miller, Jr., Treas., Peabody 
Hall, Univ. of Ga., Athens. Dues, $2.00. 


GAMMA NU, Univ. of Toronto—Clifford C. Pitt, Pres., Ont. Coll. 
of Ed., 371 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada; Alec M 
Turner, Sec., 98 Wimbleton Rd., Toronto 18; H. Fraser Bradshaw, 
Treas., 51 Fishleigh Dr., Toronto 13. Dues, $7.00. 


GAMMA XI, Univ. of Miami—Jerry Taft, Pres., 6180 S. W. 10th 
St., Miami, Fla.; Warren G. Burchell, Sec.-Treas., 6625 S. W. 47th 
St, Miami. Dues, $2.00. 


GAMMA OMICRON, Univ. of Minnesota, Duluth Branch—Fred 
Ojala, Pres, 8719 Lawn St., Proctor, Minn.; Harold F. Swanson, 
Sec., 2229 W. 10th St., Duluth 6, Minn.; Wayne E. Samskar, Treas., 
157 Pike Lane, Duluth 11. Dues, $1.00. 


GAMMA PI, Chico St. Coll.—Joe McGie, Pres., Rr. 2, Box 16, Grid- 
ley, Calif.; Richard Sayles, Sec., 3 Clara Lane, Chico, Calif.; 
Maynard Hartman, Treas., 1751 Sunset Ave., Chico. Dues, $3.00. 


GAMMA RHO, Long Beach St. Coll.—Brewer Ward, Pres., 4148 
Keener, Long Beach, Calif.; Bill R. Jones, Sec., 5126 Anaheim Rd., 
Long Beach 15; Arthur Croisette, Treas., 10446 Nichols, Bellflower, 
Calif. Dues, $3.00. 


GAMMA SIGMA, Western Reserve Univ.—Bernard C. Specht, Pres., 
7530 Valley Villas Dr., Parma 30, Ohio; Robert E. Mason, Sec.- 
Treas, 115 Mather Mem. Bldg., West. Reserve Univ., Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. Dues, $1.00. 


GAMMA TAU, Kent St. Univ.—Harry E. Miller, Pres., 5203 
Spencer Rd., Lyndhurst 24, Ohio; Paul A. Nau, Sec., 340 Miller 
Ave., Kent, Ohio; Edward T. Stapleford, Treas., 340 Oakwood Dr., 
Kent. Dues, $1.00. 


GAMMA UPSILON, Michigan St. Univ.—Robert Kittridge, Pres., 
a Spartan Village, East Lansing, Mich.; George . Ferns, 
Sec., Teacher Education, Section F, Wells Hall, Mich. State Univ., 
Fast Lansing; Francis Kenel, Treas., Teacher Ed., Section C, Wells 
Hall, Mich. St. Univ., East Lansing. Dues, $1.00. 


GAMMA PHI, Bowling Green St. Univ.—Albert Dyckes, Pres., 311 

Prospect St., Bowling Green, Ohio; Ralph Geer, Sec., Dept. of 
Ed., Bowling Green St. Univ., Bowling Green; James Provost, Treas., 
130 Buttonwood, Bowling Green. Dues, $2.00. 


GAMMA CHI, Ohio Univ.—Thomas J. Brown, Pres., Box 68, 
Johnson Hall, Ohio Univ., Athens; James H. Lochary, Sec., Office 
of Dean of Men, Ohio Univ.; William W. Chase, Treas., Center 
for Educ. Service, Ohio Univ. Dues, $2.00. 


GAMMA PSI, Univ. of Nevada—Lloyd A. Drury, Pres., Coll. of Ed., 
Univ. of Nevada, Reno; Keith Lee, Sec., 1825 Market Sc., Reno; 
Bud L. Beasley, Treas., 3530 Fairview Rd.. Reno. Dues, $1.00. 


GAMMA OMEGA, San Jose St. Coll.-—Louis W. McKeown, Pres., 
206 Arbuelo Way, Los Altos, Calif.; Ralph Berry, Sec., P. O. Box 
952, Los Gatos, Calif.; Frank W. Cole, Treas., 4817 Mary Jane 
lane, San Jose. Dues, $2.00. 
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DELTA ALPHA, Miami Univ.—John Benfer, Pres., 26 Hermay 
Dr., Hamilton, Ohio; Wm. Wayson, Sec., 3777 Ferdinand PI., 
Cincinnati 9; Harry Moore, Treas., 12122 U. S. 42, Cincinnati 41. 
Dues, $2.00. 


DELTA BETA, Iowa St. Teachers Coll.—Arthur L. Redner, Pres., 
Music Dept., I1.S.T.C., Cedar Falls, Iowa; Norbert K. Baumgart, Sec., 
2122 College St., Cedar Falls; John F. Plummer, Jr., Treas., 
3415 McClain Dr., Cedar Falls. Dues, $1.00. 


DELTA GAMMA, E. Michigan Coll_—Max E. Hesselgrave, Pres., 
32931 Kathryn, Garden City, Mich; A. Harold Bijornstad, Sec., 
700 Ferris St., Ypsilanti, Mich.; Robert A. Benden, Treas., 617 S. 
Hewitt Rd., Ypsilanti. Dues, $1.00. 


DELTA DELTA, No. Illinois Univ.—James H. Williams, Pres., 
481 Anthony, Glen Ellyn, Ill.; Ortho J. Quick, Sec.-Treas., No. Ill. 
Univ., DeKalb. Dues, $1.00. 


DELTA EPSILON, E. Texas St. Coll_—Don Holder, Pres., Ladonia, 
Texas; Thomas F. McCormack, Sec.-Treas., E. Texas Sta., Commerce, 
Texas. Dues, $1.00. 


DELTA ZETA, Texas Tech. Coll.—Herbert H. Schulze, Jr., Pres., 
Educ. Dept., Texas Tech. Coll., Lubbock; W. H. Avinger, Sec., 
1715 26th St., Lubbock; L. A. Kendrick, Jr., Treas., 4212 B—35th 
St., Lubbock. Dues, $1.00. 


DELTA ETA, Appalachian St. Teachers Coll—H. L. Hallyburton, 
Pres., Drexel, N. Carolina; Roger E. Thomas, Sec., 721 E. Howard 
St., Boone, N. Carolina; G. T. Buckland, Treas., 317 Blowing 
Rock Rd., Boone. Dues, $2.00. 


Field Chapters 


ALPHA, San Francisco, Calif—John Z. Soso, Pres., 2075—47th 
Ave., San Francisco 16; William Aubel, Sec., 1746—33rd Ave., 
San Francisco 22; Arthur E. Lindborg, Treas., 3089 21st Ave., San 
Francisco 27. Dues, $3.00. 


BETA, St. Louis, Mo.—Carl A. Brummertt, Pres., 2524 High School 
Dr., Brentwood 17, Mo.; Thomas A. Weir, Sec., 6037 Thologan, 
St. Louis 9; James A. Cockerham, Treas., 4535 Adelaide, St. Louis 
15. Dues, $2.00. 


GAMMA, Topeka, Kans.—Wilmer D. Moffet, Pres., 5817 W. 10th, 
Topeka; Earl Elliot, Sec.-Treas., 306 Woodlawn, Topeka. Dues, 
$1.00. 


DELTA, Fresno, Calif.—Ray C. Harmon, Pres., 4925 E. Turner 
Ave., Fresno 2; John Lehr, Sec., 4834 N. Safford Ave., Fresno; 
Keith Emmert, Treas., 3607 Hammond Ave., Fresno. Dues, $2.00. 


EPSILON, Los Angeles, Calif—Ted Gordon, Pres., 317 N. Lucerne 
Blvd., Los Angeles 4; Nathan Kravetz, Sec., 328 Skyewiay Rd., Los 
Angeles 49; Paul D. Brown, Treas., 321 N. 6th St., Montebello, 
Calif. Dues, $2.00. 


ZETA, Detroit, Mich.—John E. Stuart, Pres., 9591 Salem, Detroit 
39; Carl L. Marburger, Sec., 17430 Denby, Detroit 9; Saul H. 
Glosser, Treas., 18986 Cherrylawn, Detroit 21. Dues, $1.00. 


ETA, Santa Barbara, Calif—Wayne A. Simpson, Pres., Principal, 
Ventura H.S., Ventura, Calif.; John Calkins, Sec., 1114 Bath Lane, 
Ventura; Gordon Cairns, Treas., 3310 Foothill Rd., Ventura. Dues, 
$2.00. 


THETA, Kansas City, Mo.—Hugh Speer, Pres., School of Ed., 
Univ. of Kansas City, 5200 Cherry, Kansas City; Glenn Hanks, Sec., 
4951 Ward Parkway, Kansas City; H. I. Bruning, Treas., Shawnee- 
Mission H. S., Merriam, Kans. Dues, $2.00. 


KAPPA, Warrensburg, Mo.—R. Clark Morton, Pres., Central Mo 
St. Coll., Warrensburg; Carl Haldiman, Sec.-Treas., same address 
Dues, $1.00. 


NU, Chicago, Ill.—Milron D. Oestreicher, Pres., 3433 Wenonah 
Ave., Berwyn, Ill.; Clarence C. Richardson, Sec., 3334 W. 65th 
St., Chicago 29; Bernard C. Friedman, Treas., 6715 N. Kilpatrick 
Ave., Lincolnwood 30, Ill. Dues, $2.00. 


XI, Sacramento, Calif—Edgar W. Parsons, Pres., 4031 Warren 
Ave., Sacramento; Hubert Rae, Sec., 2440—33rd Ave., Sacramento; 
L. D. Casner, Treas., 4241 Mason Lane, Sacramento. Dues, $2.50 


OMICRON, Kirksville, Mo.—J. G. VanSickel, Pres 402 E 
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Washingtoc St., Kirksville; C. H. Allen, Sec.-Treas., St. 
Coll., Kirksville. Dues, $1.00. 


Teachers 


PI, San Antonio, Texas—John Gonder, Pres., 300 W. Huff Ave., 
San Antonio; Conrad T. Anderson, Sec., 637 N. Main, San Antonio; 
A. W. Norton, Treas., 723 Donaldson Ave., San Antonio. Dues, 


$2.00. 


RHO, Pittsburg, Kansas—L. L. Tracy, Pres., Kansas St. Teachers 
Coll., Pittsburg; Ernest M. Anderson, Sec., same address; O. F. 
Grubbs, Treas., 301 E. Quincy, Pittsburg, Kans. Dues, $ .50. 


SIGMA, Portland, Ore.—Miller Nicholson, Pres., 2134 N. E. 
Brazee, Portland 12; Robert Clemmer, Sec., 12140 S. W. Tremont, 
Beaverton, Ore.; Rein Jackson, Treas., 112 S. E. 52nd, Portland 15 
Dues, $2.00. 


TAU, Ogden, Utah—Russell W. Carruth, Pres., 1200 Washington 
Blvd., Ogden; Robert A. Clarke, Sec., Weber Coll., Ogden; Elwin 
W. Marriott, Treas., 1122 Washington Blvd., Ogden. Dues, $1.00. 


UPSILON, Milwaukee, Wis.—Rawlins S. Coke, Pres., 8704 Jackson 
Park Blvd., Wauwatosa 13, Wis.; Paul C. Baumann, Sec., 5316 S. 
22nd St., Milwaukee 15; Howard C. Rasch, Treas., 8601 Jackson 
Park Blvd., Wauwatosa 13. Dues, $1.00. 


PHI, Tulsa, Okla.—Charles H. Orr, Pres., 4901 E. 3rd, Tulsa; Wm. 
T. Voight, Sec., 2614 S. Sandusky, Tulsa; George J. Kubik, Treas., 
1929 S. Fulton, Tulsa. Dues, $2.00 


PSI, Omaha, Nebr.—Robert Brown, Pres., 5422 Charles St., 
Omaha; Glenn E. Pickrel, Sec., 8727 Shamrock Rd., Omaha; John 
McMillan, Treas., 629 S. 80th St., Omaha. Dues, $1.00. 


OMEGA, San Diego, Calif —James Blethen, Pres., San Diego Educ. 
Center, Park Blvd. at El Cajon, San Diego; Ben Gumm, Sec., 3885 
Bass St., Lemon Grove, Calif.; Virgil Howes, Treas., San Diego 
Co. Schools, 209 Civic Center, San Diego. Dues, $2.00. 


ALPHA ALPHA, Houston, Tex.—Harold R. Bortrell, Pres., Coll. of 
Ed., Univ. of Houston, Cullen Blvd., Houston 4; Elvan P. Kelley, 
Sec.-Treas., 8830 Parkette Dr., Houston 28. Dues, 00. 


ALPHA BETA, Tacoma, Wash.—Frank O'Neel, Pres., 2204 North 
Cedar, Tacoma, Wash.; Harold G. Peterson, Sec., 770 S. 117th Sc, 
room: Frithjof Tayet, Treas., Mason Jr. H. S., Tacoma. Dues, 
1.00. 

ALPHA GAMMA, Grand Rapids, Mich.—L. C. Atkins, Pres., 1022 
Rose Ave., Big Rapids, Mich.; Ralph Plummer, Sec., 1425 Ridge 
Ave., Muskegon, Mich.; Gus Van Eerden, Treas., 2505 Cumberland 
(Glenside), Muskegon. Dues, $1.00. 

ALPHA DELTA, South Bend, Ind.—Ray Steele, Pres., 2504 Roslyn 
Trail, Long Beach, Michigan City, Ind.; Wallace H. Yentes, Sec., 
120 N. Ashland, Michigan City; C. D. Hawblitzel, Treas., Voca- 
tional Rehab. Div., 1522 W. Linden Ave., South Bend. Dues, $1.50. 


ALPHA EPSILON, Hammond, Ind.—Ronald Phillips, Pres., 256 
Rutledge, Gary, Ind.; E. Richard Sorenson, Sec.-Treas., 7550 Tapper 
Ave., Hammond. Dues, $1.00. 


ALPHA ZETA, Evansville, Ind.—Dellas Chastain, Pres., 1212 E. 
Blackford Ave., Evansville 14; Wilford A. Jarboe, Sec., 4600 Kratz- 
ville Rd., Evansville; Charles Epperson, Treas., 233 Fernwood Dr., 
Evansville 11. Dues, $1.00. 


ALPHA ETA, Indianapolis, Ind.—Alfred K. Jones, Pres., 6165 W. 
46th St., Indianapolis; Albert Mock, Sec., 5743 E. New York Scx., 
Indianapolis 19; Paul Carmichael, Treas., 525 N. Riley, Indianapolis. 


Dues, $1.00. 


ALPHA THETA, Bloomington, Ill—E. W. Powers, Pres., 316 E. 
Mulberry St., Bloomington; D. H. Dalluge, Sec., 724 Normal Ave., 
Normal, Ill.; Harold Paulson, Treas., 708 Normal Ave., Normal. 


Dues, $1.00. 


ALPHA IOTA, Jackson, Miss Horace Adams, Pres., P. O. Box 
918, Jackson; James W. Hunt, Sec.-Treas., 4426 Hanging Moss Rd., 


Jackson. Dues, $3.50. 


Pres., 403 N. 


ALPHA KAPPA, Appleton, Wis.—James Cowan, 
llth & Huron 


Durkee St., Appleton; Edward Ehlert, Sec.-Treas., N. 
Sts., Manitowoc, Wis. Dues, $1.50. 


ALPHA LAMBDA, Fort Wayne, Ind.—Lester Grile, Pres., 4825 
S. Wayne Ave., Fr. Wayne; William Wolf, Sec., 427 W. Branning, 
Fr. Wayne; Keith Hunnings, Treas., 815 Park Ave., New Haven, 


Ind. Dues, $1.50. 


ALPHA MU, Lafayette, Ind.—Samuel Woodruff, Pres., 656 E. 
Clinton St., Frankfort, Ind.; Frank J. Woerdehoff, Sec., Room 204, 
Ed. Bldg., Purdue Univ., West Lafayette, Ind.; Marvin F. Johnson, 
Treas., 327 Meridian St., West Lafayerte. Dues, $2.00. 
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ALPHA NU, Toledo, Ohio—Merlin C. Hanely, Pres., Supt. Anthony 
Wayne Schools, Waterville, Ohio; R, L. Burget, Sec., R. R. No. 2 
Perrysburg, Ohio; 

Maumee, Ohio. Du 


ALPHA XI, Des Moines, Iowa—Merle A. Wilson, Pres., 2809 
62nd St., Des Moines; W. C. Findley, Sec.-Treas., 629 Thitd 
Des Moines 9. Dues, $1.00. ° 


h Baird, Treas., Gibbs d Sac 3 
JO FT 00. sees Beet 


ALPHA OMICRON, Charleston, Ill.—Robert A. Wright, Pre; 
Prin., Elem. Schools, Monroe School, Casey, Ill.; Lester VanDeventer 
Sec., Eastern Ill. Univ., Charleston; H. J. Arnold, Treas., Eastern |i!’ 
Univ., Charleston. Dues, $1.00. ; 


ALPHA PI, Macomb, ill.—Myron G. Armstrong, Pres., 866 Crafford 
St., Bushnell, Ill; H. Waldo Horrabin, Sec.-Treas., Blandinsville 


Ill. Dues, $2.00. 


ALPHA RHO, Bakersfield, Calif—William Nielsen, Pres., 460 
Frazier Ave., Bakersfield; Robb Walt, Treas., 123 Hughes Lane 
Bakersfield. (No secretary elected as yet.) Dues, $2.00. ; 


ALPHA SIGMA, Phoenix, Ariz.—Alfred Thomas, Jr., Pres., 2018 
Dateland, Tempe, Ariz.; Orville Ham, Sec., 1801 E. Portland 
Phoenix; L. C. Windes, Treas., Box 191, Route 2, E. Lincoln Dr. 
Scottsdale, Ariz. Dues, $1.00. 


ALPHA TAU, Salem, Ore.—Charles Derthick, Act. Pres., William. 
ette Univ., Salem; Stanley Ruckman, Sec.-Treas., Oregon Coll. of 
Ed., Monmouth, Ore. Dues, $1.00. 


ALPHA UPSILON, Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Byron Masterson, Pre;., 
Supt. of Schools, Kennett, Mo.; Gene Engelhardt, Sec., Principal, 
College H. S., Cape Girardeau; Burwell Fox, Treas., State College, 
Cape Girardeau. Dues, $1.00. 


ALPHA CHI, Orange County, Calif—Ewald W. Kayser, Pres, 
34,354 Callenaransa, Capistrano Beach, Calif.; Gale Pattison, Sec., 
126 Shartuck, Orange, Calif.; arles H. Lewis, Treas., Orange 
Coast Coll., Costa Mesa, Calif. Dues, $2.00. 


ALPHA PSI, Utica, N. Y.—John Dykstra, Pres., 33 Sherrill Lane, 
New Hartford, N. Y.; Anthony A. Schepsis, Sec., 1506 Brookside 
Ave., Utica; Hugh Shelton, Treas., 30 Tennyson Rd., New Hartford, 
N. Y. Dues, $1.00. 


ALPHA OMEGA, Santa Clara & Santa Cruz Co., Calif.—Daniel J. 
Stone, Pres., 1620 Portola Ave., Palo Alto, Calif.; Oren Keeslar, 
Sec., 2854 Kring Dr., San Jose, Calif.; Charles F. Kerr, Treas., 793 
Richmond Ave., San Jose. Dues, $2.00. 


BETA ALPHA, Mobile, Ala.—James H. Bennett, Pres., Bay Minette, 
Ala.; Edward D. Hudgens, Sec.-Treas., 257 S. Ann St., Mobile. 


Dues, $1.00. 


BETA BETA, Springfield, Mo.—John Bailey, Pres., Aurora H. S., 
Aurora, Mo.; Newton O. Edwards, Sec., R. 3, Box 368, Spring- 
_. David Drake, Treas., 613 W. Kerr St., Springfield. Dues, 


BETA GAMMA, San Luis Obispo, Calif.—Marvin S. Willard, Pres., 
265 Kentucky, San Luis Obispo; Allen Agnew, Sec., 315 Broad 
St., San Luis Obispo; A. Gaylord Wilson, Treas., 1445 Santa Rosa 
St., San Luis Obispo. Dues, $2.00. 


BETA DELTA, Pasadena, Calif—Ward Leis, Pres., 3735 Hunt 
ington Dr., Pasadena; John Zweers, Sec., 844 S. El Molino Ave., 
Pasadena; E. Erdley Beauchamp, Treas., 988 Wapello St, Alu- 
dena, Calif. Dues, $2.00. 


BETA EPSILON, Spokane, Wash.—Louis V. Grafious, Pres. E 
Wash. Coll. of Ed., Cheney, Wash.; Leonard Kennedy, Sec., 315 
C St., Cheney; Eugene Breckenridge, Treas., E. 408 Hartson, 
Spokane 3. Dues, $2.00. 


BETA ZETA, Chico, Calif.—Charles Millis, Pres., 892 Valombrosia 
Ave., Chico; Lloyd Jones, Chico St. Coll., Chico; C. Bradley Page, 
Treas., Chico St. Coll., Chico. Dues, $3.00. 


BETA ETA, Garden City, N. Y.—Frederick A. Budde, Pres., 101 E 
Euclid St., Valley Stream, N. Y.; Harold L. Burdick, Sec., 32 
Gibson Blvd., Valley Stream; Patrick Goostrey, Treas., 114 Lincoln 
Ave., Mineola, N. Y. Dues, $2.00. 


BETA THETA, Tulare, Calif—Steve Eggleston, Pres., Coll. of 
Sequoias, Visalia, Calif.; Lewis A. Thompson, Sec., 1032 W. Iris, 
My a Craig Snasdell, Treas., P. O. Box 637, Hanford, Calif. Dues, 
BETA IOTA, Ashland, Ore——David Davis, Pres., 1435 Worden 
St., Klamath Falls, Ore.; Robert Baccus, Sec., 747 W. Jackson St, 
Medford, Ore.; Harvey Denham, Treas., 4541 Laverne Ave., Klam- 
ath Falls. Dues, $2.00. 





<APPA, Long Beach, Calif.—Robert Ford, Pre; 3228 
Ave., Long Beach 8; Dean Williams, Sec., 1524 Nineteenth 
San Pedro, Calif.; William Daggett, Treas., 2160 Oregon 
Beach 6. Dues, $3.00 


La.—Noah Langlinais, Pre R. 2, Box 


Armstrong, Sec.-Trea 110 Crestmontr 


AMBDA, Lafayette 
e, La.; George M 
etre. Dues, $1.00. 


Cloud, Minn.—Ralph Rosenberger, Pre Dept. of 
St. Cloud; Floyd P. Perry, Sec., St. Cloud St. Coll 
same address. Dues, $1.00 


{I St 
Ed x rmatory 
Howard R. Walton, Treas., 


BETA NU, Edinboro, Pa.—Donald C. Thompson, Pres., P. O. Box 
149, Albion, Pa.; Robert E. Calvert, Sec.-Treas 30 E. 38th Sr 
Erie, Pa. Dues, $3.00 


Redlands, Calif—Dean Carlton, Pres 1415 Monte 

Robert Sandberg, Sec., 8th & E Sts., San Bernardino 

Manington, Treas., 177 Morongo Rd Palm 
$3.00 


BETA XI 
Vista, Redlands 
Calit George F 

Springs, Calif. Dues 


BETA OMICRON, Kennewick, Wash.—George Askegaard, Pre 
196 W. Marie, Pasco, Wash.; Walter Oberst, Sec., 716 Henry St 
Pasco; Wayne Nevius, Treas., 211 E. Ist Pi., Kennewick. Dues 


$1.06 
Ark.—F. L. Scott, Pre Sth St. & Fair 


Ralph Wilson, Se Lonoke, Ark 
McGehee, Ark. Dues, $1.00 


BETA Pl Rock 
Park vd., Litt Rock, Ark.; 
J lar a Supt, of Schools 


Calif.—K ] Ingebritson Pre 
Arcata; John O ( 2380 Hillside 
Francis Larson, Trea ; St., Eureka 


BETA RHO, Arcata 
Humboldt St. Coll 
Dr., Eureka, Calif 
Dues, $2.00 


BETA SIGMA 
at Memphis, Memphis 
Memphis; John H 
Dues, $2.00 


Memphis, Tenn.—C. I. Diehl, Pre Southwestern 
Heber E. Rumble, Se Memphis Sr. Univ 


Spray, Trea 3588 Walker Ave Mempl! 


BETA TAI Bremerton, Wash.—Sidney M. Haugar 
Box 291, Port Orchard, Wash.; Archie Watson 


R. 4, Port Orchard. Dues, $2.00 


Calif.—Vir r La 
Pascoe l ) ntral Ave 
Modesto 


UPSILON Modesto 
Modesto; Alfred 
Francois d'Artenay, Trea 


BETA 
Loma Dr 
Ceres, Calif 
Dues, $2.00 


BETA PHI, Indiana, Pa—A. Dal 
Indiana; Edward R. Mort, Se 38 § 
Jackson, Trea R. D. East Pike, Indiar 


Imperial Valley, Calif.—Verr 
Downey, Calif Deward 
Gerald j 


BETA CHI 
Noren Dr 
Yuma, Ariz 
Calif 


L. Jenset ré 
Centre Dues, $2.00 
BETA PSI, San Fernando Valle 
7236 Oakdale Ave Canoga Park 
16633 Gilmore St Van Nuy 
0160 Bryant St., Canoga Park 


DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 


DISTRICT | 
ive: Homer Boroughs, 230 Education Hall, University of 
5S, Wash 
1055 Maine Ave Rufus 
University of Washington, Seattle 
Montana State Un 


rington, Seattle 
dinators: Hobart Jackson 
Director of Placement 
Knapp, School of Education 
Mont 


Salem, Ore 
Salyers 
Wast Henry 
versity, Missoula 


DISTRICT II 


u Tait, 5523 Rumsey Drive, Riverside, Calif 
iam M. Gates, 317 West Encanto Blvd., Phoenix 
thur Arnesen, 440 East First South St., Sale Lake City 

Paul F. Moffett, 3939 North Sherman, Fresno 3, Calif 

Swanson, 2390 Mazzaglia Ave., San Jose 25, Calif 


Lang S7 Loranne, Pomona, Calif 


DISTRCT Il 


Strickler, 4119 Cleveland Ave., St. Louis 


e: Robert E 
Massey, 803 Park Place, Austin, Tex 
Bulkley, Sr., East Topeka High School, Topeka, Kans 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Okla 
Arkansas A. & M. College, College Heights 
Dept. of Education & Psy 
8821 Homewood Lane 
Harlingen, Tex 


Leonard fF 


Bengtson 
S. Reuter, Jr 
Clifford Blackburn, N.T.S.¢ 

Denton, Tex.; James Griffis 


> 


Tex.: Harvey Broyles, 2402 E. Jackson 


DISTRICT IV 


Gordon I. Swanson, 1440 Raymond, St. Paul 8 
Lincoln, Nebr 
Walter Hayes 


1525 North 41st St 
Boulder Colo 


Donald O Bush 
Walters, 788 Ninth Sr 


DISTRICT 


ussel § Merkel 
Ind 
Russell H 
Hickerson 
wore, School of Educati 
Wis.; Roe M. Wright 
Liere, 515 Fairfiel 


Representative R 
dianapolis 
Rayburt 

University 


rainaior 


Representat 
burgh 

( rdimal f Angel p. 
Md.; Benjamin J. Novak, 2003 
Henry Meissner 5 255th 
Sidney Kumin Tonawanda 


Anthony, Ag. Ed Penn Stat 


DISTRI 


Representative: Guy tcl i ‘ € 
College, Clinton 

é rdinators: James Peabody Hall, Univer 
Charlortesville, Va Duncan, State Teachers 
ston, Ala.; Nathaniel H. Shope lizabeth Cir 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina; R G. Bigelow 
135, Hattiesburg, Miss James D. Prescort 2 
Baton Rouge, La.; Calvin Street, Department of Educar 
phis State College, Memphis, Tenn.; Clifford Boyd 
Physical Education & Health, University of rida, Gainesville 
Fla.; Maurice Clay, Physical Education Department, University « 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky 











Announcing Publication of the NEW 


Research Studies in Eduecation—1956 


A Subject-Author Index and Research Methods Bibliography 


Phi Delta Kappa’s Research Studies in Education have become standard reference 
works in education libraries and are indispensible tools for educational research. 
You are invited to place your order now for this 1956 edition, which can be shipped 
immediately. 


Contents 
SECTION 1!—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Completed in 1956 


SECTION Il—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Under Way in 1956 
Both Sections I and II were compiled by Stanley B. Brown, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, and Mary Louise Lyda, University of Colorado. These sections 
include more than 90 pages of listings classified under library-approved subdivi- 
sions, complete with author’s name, title of study, and institution where under- 
taken. 


SECTION Il]—Author Index 


This section lists authors alphabetically with references to the subdivisions of the 
first two sections under which their studies fall. 


SECTION IV—Research Methods Bibliography 


This is an up-to-date listing of works useful to the educational researcher, com- 
piled by Carter V. Good, University of Cincinnati. 


ORDER NOW —$3.50 POSTPAID 


(Special Discount Price: Cash with Order, $3.00 Postpaid) 


Send order to— 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 
Eighth and Union 


Bloomington, Indiana 


Publication of the Research Studies in Education series is expected to be a continuing activity 
of Phi Delta Kappa. The 1957 edition is now in process of compilation. Its publication is 
dependent upon sales of the 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 editions. Copies of the earlier editions 
are also available at the above prices. 











